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1 DELAWARE 
WATER GAP 


An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Lackawanna of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful Delaware 

Railroad Valley near by; 24 hours from New York; golf, boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, 
with full information about hotels and boarding houses, and a fascinating 
love story, ‘‘A Chance Courtship,’’ will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


Address, T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 














<< RALEPOINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 






Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 
pens are more durab/e, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 C18., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick toit! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 











Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other 
skin ee can be promptly 
cured by 


_meucious fg Hydrozone 


Ars hal ae Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
Foe iS physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
x less, 


b vet most P owerful healing 


agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
THE BEST MADE. 



































Take no substitute, and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Dept. €, 

6OPrince 

Street, 
New 
York. 


{ Booklet on the pottonal treatment 
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Fifth Avenue 
Book Shop 











E have for sale the ORIG- 

INALS of the best works 
of the best illustrators. If you 
see in any of the leading books 
or periodicals an_ illustration 
the original of which you would 
like to possess, come to THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK 
SHOP, and if we do not have 
it we will probably be able to 
obtain it for you. If you can- | 
not call, state your wants and 
we shall be pleased to give 
your communication prompt at- 
tention. 

Visitors are cordially invit- 
ed to call at THE FIFTH 
AVENUE BOOK SHOP 
and inspect our fine art exhibits, 
consisting of paintings in oil 
and water-color; drawings in 
wash and pen and ink; auto- 
graphs; bronzes; Choice books; 
fine stationery ; prints and pho- 
tographs, etc., etc. 

Send us your address and we 
will forward notices of art ex- 
hibitions and special lists and 
catalogues as they are tssued, 


Mail orders carefully filled. 











259 FIFTH AVE. 
Between 28th @ 29th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 





























San Pedro, California 


Southern California’s Commercial Gateway 


THE MIRADOR TRACT 


San Pedro’s most delightful Suburb, containing 600 lots and 
Villa Sites, overlooking the Inner and Outer Harbor of San 
Pedro, and within one-half mile of the wharves adjoining the 
business center of the city. 


Lots in Mirador from $250 to $500 


Also two hundred and forty acres of land within one mile of 
the harbor for sale in lots to suit. Perpetual water-right with 
every tract of three or more acres. Price $350 and upward 
per acre, 

For information on all classes of San Pedro 
investments, including Mirador, address 
JOHN T. GAFFEY or ? sixth street, 
KENNETH CARTER (§ San Pedro, = 


FREE!! FREE!! 


The Story of°Ventura County, California 


A land of romance where each day is summer and 
each home a wonderland of prolific beauty. 
postal card will bring the interesting tale of this 
county of eternal sunshine. Write for it at once. 


WM. _H. CANNON & CO., Ventura, California 
HAVE YOU READ 











FREE (of diseases sent f 








sites which cause these diseases 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS aFANCY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














‘Sir Mortimer’ 
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COMMENT 


Ir was at one time supposed that a rigorous investigation of 
the whole Post-office Department by a committee of the House 
of Representatives would be ordered by way of retaliation for 
the supplemental report received from the Post-office Depart- 
ment, in response to a request from Chairman Overstreet of 
the Post-office Committee. The supplemental report, it will 
be remembered, named 151 members of Congress who were 
alleged to be interested in premises rented by the Post-office 
Department, or to have requested improper additions to the 
pay of postmasters. In the end, the Republican majority was 
persuaded by its leaders to enter solely upon an investigation 
of the grounds on which their fellow members had been men- 
tioned in the report. Mr. John Sharp Williams, however, 
the leader of the Democratic minority, misses no opportunity 
of charging that the Republicans are afraid to investigate the 
Post-oftice Department, lest they should uncover a mass of 
corruption, compared with which the malfeasance already ex- 
posed would appear insignificant. 


On March 17, Mr. Williams described the Post-office De- 
partment as “rotten from turret to foundation-stone.” Mr. 
Payne, the Republican floor leader, denounced the language as 
extravagant, and asserted that all the corruption which had 
existed in the Department had been laid bare. Thereupon Mr. 
Williams said, on the authority of Mr. Moon, a member of the 
Post-office Committee, that when Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General Bristow was before that committee he was asked 
whether, in his investigation of the First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General’s office, he had not incidentally discovered enough 
to convince him that the other three divisions ought to be 
investigated also. The reply was in the affirmative. Mr. 
Payne denying that any such incident occurred, Mr. Williams 
brought in Mr. Moon from the cloak-room, whereupon it ap- 
peared that, when Mr. Moon put to Mr. Bristow the question 
above quoted, the latter asked to be excused from answering it. 
It was recognized by Republicans and Democrats alike that Mr. 
Bristow’s request to be excused from answering was equivalent 
to an affirmative reply. Mr. Overstreet, chairman of the 
Post-office Committee, made matters worse by suggesting that 
Mr. Moon’s memory must be at fault, since no such question 
and answer as he alleged to have been uttered could be found 
in the committee’s records. That, Mr. Moon said, was per- 
feetly true, but he did have the colloquy with Mr. Bristow, 
and the reason it is not in the records is because the matter 
was discussed, and it was agreed by the committee that the 
colloquy should be stricken out. This statement, which was 
unchallenged, left Mr. Overstreet exposed to the imputation 
of having tried to deceive the House. The report is current 
among Representatives that many other things besides the 
significant colloquy above set forth were stricken out of the 
committee’s records. 
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There seems to be, after all, some doubt about the willing- 
ness of Senator Fairbanks of Indiana to accept the Republi- 
can nomination for the Vice-Presidency. In a letter dated 
March 14, he told a fellow Indianian, who proposed to have his 
-andidacy for the Vice-Presidenecy endorsed by a district con- 
vention held in that State for the purpose of nominating a 
representative in Congress, that he (Fairbanks) was not a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidential nomination. He had, he 
added, no desire whatever for it, and would be very much 
obliged if his correspondent would withhold any endorsement 
of him for the honor. The Indianapolis newspaper which is 
usually regarded as Senator Fairbanks’s organ has, within a 
few days, spoken of Mr. Roosevelt with a frankness not 
evinced by those who covet the President’s good-will. That 
many of the Senator’s personal friends think that he ought 
not to accept the nomination for the Vice-Presidency is evi- 
dent from a statement made for publication by Representative 
Charles V. Landis. of Indiana. Mr. Landis expressed the be- 
lief that the Senator would make a great mistake if he should 
consent to allow his name to be presented to the Chicago con- 
vention as a candidate for the Vice-Presidential office. His 
friends in Indiana do not want to see him close his public 
career in such a way. What they hope to witness is his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency in 1908. According to Mr. Landis, 
there is no lack of available candidates for the Vice-Presidency 
in the Republican party. He suggests that Secretary Taft of 
Ohio, or Secretary Shaw of Iowa, or Senator Quarles of Wis- 
consin, would prove acceptable. No doubt Senator Fairbanks 
would strengthen the ticket more than any of the three men- 
tioned, so far as Indiana is concerned, but Mr. Landis does 
not deem it necessary to put his name on the Republican ticket 
in order to carry the State. 





Both of the United States Senators from Georgia are alive 
to the opportunity offered to the national Democracy this 
year, and they are agreed as to the way in which it should be 
turned to account. In a letter made public at Atlanta, 
Georgia, on March 17, Senator Clay tells his fellow Democrats 
that they must look to New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Illinois, Indiana, and the solid South to 
elect a Democratic President. He goes on to say that Mr. 
Hearst is not regarded by members of Congress as an available 
candidate. He (Mr. Clay) had talked with many leading 
Democrats from doubtful States, but has never yet found one 
who thought that Mr. Hearst would- make a strong nominee 
for the Presidency. Mr. Clay’s personal conviction is that the 
nomination of Mr. Hearst would result in a defeat so over- 
whelming that the Democratic party might not recover from 
it in twenty years. Senator Bacon of Georgia thinks that 
Democrats in his State are disposed to favor the nomination 
of Judge Parker or Senator Gorman. He virtually admits that 
any nominee of the Democratic national convention would re- 
ceive the vote of most of the Southern States, but with Senator 
Gorman or Judge Parker at the head of the ticket, the support 
would be most cordial. Southern Democrats comprehend, he 
says, that, in order to win this year, they must select a man 
who can carry the State of New York. New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, and certain other Northern States must also be 
kept in view, and Senator Bacon recognizes that they can be 
carried only by such a nominee and such a platform as will 
afford a guarantee that a Democratic administration will con- 
duct the nation’s affairs along moderate and conservative lines. 
There should be, he says, the most pronounced conservatism in 
every utterance and act of the St. Louis convention. There 
should be a thoroughly conservative man at the head of the 
ticket, and there should be a platform in thorough accord with 
the character and record of such a candidate. In truth, the 
candidate should be in himself a safe, conservative platform. 


The time is past when it is possible to treat the Hearst 
boom as entirely unworthy of consideration. It now seems 
almost certain that he will have the delegation from Kansas 
as well as the delegations from Rhode Island, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi. He has carried so many districts in Tlinois that 
his chance of carrying the State convention is admitted by his 
opponents to be good. Woodford County, Tazewell County, 
and Effingham County in that State were all swept by the 
Hearst managers on March 19. His friends are now making 
a vigorous attempt to capture Indiana and Michigan, and to 
recover Iowa, where, for a time, they seemed to have lost 

























eround. It is generally acknowledged that they would carry 
Missouri, but for the desire in that State to present the name 
of Senator Cockrell as that of a favorite son. On March 19 
a meeting of the Democratic State convention of California 
held in San Francisco passed a resolution declaring it to be 
the opinion of the committee that the delegates from that 
State to the national convention should support W. R. Hearst 
for President. Even in some of the interior counties of the 
State of New York the Hearst men have made a strong fight 
for delegates. That some of the delegates to the Ohio State 
convention will advocate the nomination of Mr. Hearst is cer- 
tain. 


Nevertheless, we are still unconvinced that the Hearst- 
Bryan combination will be able to secure more than a third 
of the delegates to the St. Louis convention; but, just in pro- 
portion as it shows increased signs of strength ought the im- 
portance of abolishing the two-thirds rule to be recognized. 
If the conservative majority of that convention shall allow the 
rule to stand, and shall, in consequence, be deprived of the 
power to make a desired nomination, it will have sinned 
against the light. Of warnings it has had a superfluity. We 
have heard it asserted in some quarters that a repeal of the 
two-thirds rule is not needed in order to assure preponderance 
in the convention for the conservative majority. If conserva- 
tives, we are told, have a majority on the face of the returns, 
they will control the committee on credentials, and can shut 
out the Hearst-Bryan delegates wherever there is a contest. 
This seems to us a strangely cynical, not to say shameless, 
suggestion. If Hearst-Bryan delegates are justly entitled to 
seats in the convention, they should be admitted; but they 
would have no moral right to complain if the two-thirds rule 
were abolished, and the principle of majority supremacy were 
applied to Democratic, as it is to Republican, national conven- 
tions. In the latter case Bryanites would have no excuse for 
bolting; in the former case a bolt would be amply justified. 


The death of the Duke of Cambridge, for many years com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army, comes close upon that 
of Count von Waldersee, who held a similar position at the 
head of the armies of the Fatherland. While Waldersee’s 
name is connected with the militant Prussian period, from 
Sadowa to Sedan, the Duke of Cambridge gained laurels in 
the Crimean war, a struggle hardly less important to the des- 
tinies of Europe. The two warriors, therefore, summed up 
a half-century of history and pelitical change; and with their 
passing the memories of that epoch seem almost visibly to 
fade and become more remote. It is interesting to remember 
that the Duke of Cambridge was born during the life of his 
grandfather, King George III.; we may almost look on him, 
therefore, as a link with certain events of our own past his- 
tory. The father of the Duke of Cambridge was Adolph, 
sixth son of George III., and the duke himself was at one time 
heir-apparent to the throne of England. He was appointed 
General Commander of the Forces, a title later changed to 
Commander-in-Chief; and for many years he did extremely 
well in a methodical, painstaking, and uninspired way, ac- 
cording to the ideas of an elder age. He was no great friend 
of modernity, and viewed with frank dislike the transition of 
the British army from a social function of the aristocracy to 
a branch of the civil service. 


Turning from Mr. Hearst to other candidates, Colonel Wat- 
terson expresses the opinion that Mr. Bryan is preparing to 
bolt. This we doubt. Mr. Bryan is too young and too shrewd 
to commit political suicide. When Martin Van Buren bolted 
in 1848 he had lost his last hope of personal triumph, and was 
instigated solely by revenge. At Mr. Bryan’s age, he will do 
wisely to leave vindication to the whirligig of time. Besides, 
he must see as clearly as does Colonel Watterson that, with 
the Populist machinery virtually extinct, he could not expect 
to secure anything like the number of votes—over eight hun- 
dred thousand—cast for Mr. Weaver in 1892. The woods, ac- 
cording to the editor of the Courier-Journal, are full of good 
and available candidates. He mentions Gorman, Parker, Gray, 
Olney, Mayor McClellan of New York, and Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago. He is convinced that, on a sound platform, any one 
of these candidates ought to be able to beat Mr. Roosevelt. 
By a sound platform he means one from which the old silver 
issue should be excluded, and which shall be as short as pos- 
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sible, provided it states clearly the case of the peopld versus 
the absolutists. In his judgment, there will be but one primary 
and capital issue in the coming national campaign, ald that 
is Theodore Roosevelt, with all that he implies. If Mr, Roose- 
velt can be thrust out of the way and the Democrats replaced 
in power, they can proceed to reconstruct our fractured con- 
stitutional system on sound traditional lines. If another de- 
feat, however, be suffered, it may be too late for such 4 recon- 
struction. The weak point of Colonel Watterson’s interview 
was his assertion that the suggestion of Mr. Cleveland as a 
possible candidate was not worth consideration. No. one, he 
says, who will exercise any influence over the coming national 
convention is dreaming of Mr. Cleveland as a nominee. Does 
Colonel Watterson mean to aver that the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, or the New Jersey delegation, or the Tammany half of 
the New York delegation will exercise no influence over the 
Democratic national convention? It is he, not others, who is 
dreaming. 

There seems to be no doubt that Lieutenant-General Nelson 
A. Miles of the United States army (retired) will be nomi- 
nated by the Prohibitionists for the Presidency, and that he 
will accept the nomination. He is said to have written a 
letter to D. O. McCalmont, of Venango, Pennsylvania, in 
which he says: “It remains with my friends to say what serv- 
ices I shall render to my country.” The ground on which his 
candidacy will be commended to the Prohibitionist national 
convention is his persistent and successful advocacy of the 
abolition of the canteen. The obvious purpose of the nomina- 
tion would be to weaken Mr. Roosevelt in close Republican 
States, it being generally taken for granted that, so far as the 
North is concerned, the voters for a Prohibitionist are mainly 
drawn from the Republican ranks. In 1896 rather more than 
132,000 votes were cast for the Prohibitionist ticket, or, in 
other words, about as many as were thrown for Palmer and 
Buckner, the gold Democratic candidates. In 1900, Mr. 
Wooley, the Prohibitionist nominee for the Presidency, got 
almost 209,000 votes, or more than four times as many as were 
east for the Populist candidate. In the State of New York 
alone the number of Prohibitionist votes was upwards of 22,- 
000; in New Jersey, upwards of 7,000; in Indiana, nearly 
14,000; and in Illinois, above 17,600. Mr. Wooley got more 
than 10,000 votes in Wisconsin; nearly 12,000 in Michigan; 
and about 9500 in Iowa. If General Miles could get two or 
three times as many votes as were given to Mr. Wooley, he 
might do the Republican ticket serious damage in some pivotal 
States. In Iowa the anti-Hearst men have formed a plan of 
campaign, and intend, they say, to start a whirlwind for the 
general, which, it is hoped, will burst forth simultaneously in 
Michigan, Illinois, Texas, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Maryland. What the framers of the project really have in 
mind is to secure the nomination of General Miles by the 
Prohibitionists at an early date, and then to persuade the 
Democratic national convention to endorse the nomination. 
The last time a Democratic national convention endorsed the 
nominee of another party was in 1872, when, meeting at Phila- 
delphia, it accepted Horace Greeley, the candidate of the 
liberal Republicans. The issue of that experiment was hard- 
ly successful enough to encourage a similar one. 


It is gratifying to learn that the census of the Philippine 
Archipelago is nearly completed, and that the digested outcome 
of the work done by the enumerators and classifiers is expected 
to be ready for publication this summer. This census wiil not 
only present the first accurate computation of the inhabit- 
ants of the islands, and the first trustworthy account of | their 
economic, social, and educational needs, but will have sh im- 
portant bearing on their political future. For the law Which 
authorized it provides that at any date not earlier than two 
years after the publication of the census—in case a general 
and complete peace, coupled with a recognition of the au- 
thority of the United States, shall have been declared by com- 
petent authority to have continued for the said biennial period 
throughout the territory outside of the Moro country—the 
President of the United States may direct a general election to 
be held in the Philippines for the choice of delegates to a 
popular assembly representing the inhabitants of the islands, 
which body shall be known as the Philippine Assembly. 
Thenceforth the government of the archipelago will—like that 
of those crown colonies of Great Britain which are in process 












of transformation into self-governing colonies—be vested in 
two chambers, to wit: the Philippine Assembly, just men- 
tioned, which will be chosen by the people, and the Philippine 
Commission, appointed by the President. The bicameral 
legislature thus constituted will have power to make laws for 
the islands, and also to choose two resident commissioners to 
the United States, who will be charged with the supervision 
and promotion of Philippine interests. According to a tele- 
gram, from Washington, which is evidently based upon in- 
formation secured from the War Department, the condition 
precedent to the election of a Philippine Assembly—the condi- 
tion, namely, that the President of the United States shall 
be convinced that a general and stable peace prevails in the 
islands—will be fulfilled in the following way: In the summer 
of 1905, the Secretary of War, who, presumably, will be Judge 
Taft, will proceed to Manila, and thence will accompany the 
Philippine Commission on a tour of inspection throughout the 
archipelago. On their return to the insular capital, a report 
of their observations will be adopted and transmitted to the 
President. Should this be satisfactory, it is expected that the 
election of the first Philippine Assembly will take place in 
the autumn of 1907. Thus are the guns of the anti-Imperial- 
ists to be spiked. 


It was an exceedingly interesting session that the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held on 
March 19. Admiral Walker, the chairman of the Canal Com- 
mission, explained at length the principal engineering features 
of the vast constructive task which is shortly to be under- 
taken on the isthmus. Touching the question of a sea-level 
canal, the admiral did not hesitate to express the positive con- 
viction that it never would be necessary to assume the tre- 
mendous cost of digging such a waterway. A lock canal fash- 
ioned on the plan adopted by the French company would, he 
feels assured, do all the work required, and it would certainly 
cost much less. Admiral Walker did not attempt to minimize 
the engineering difficulty presented by the Bohio dam. The 
French engineers made twenty-one borings to ascertain what 
foundation there would be for the structure. In the central 
part of the valley, however, they did not go down to rock, and 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, accordingly, determined to 
make an investigation more nearly exhaustive. It made 
eighty-six new borings, all of which reached rock except seven, 
which were abandoned before completion, on account of acci- 
dents to the apparatus, or of unusual difficulties of soil. The 
admiral has no doubt that the construction of the dam is 
practicable, although he conceded the necessity of going 120 
feet below sea level to get the proper foundation. Had he not 
felt certain on this point, he would not have recommended a 
canal at Panama instead of at Nicaragua. There is no doubt 
that Senator Morgan made the most of the difficulty presented 
by the Bohio dam, and that the Senate ratified the canal treaty 
with full knowledge of the matter. 


We pointed out some time ago the importance of providing 
an interior line of water communication for large war-vessels 
between New York and Norfolk. The only links needed to 
complete such a line are deep artificial waterways from the 
Chesapeake to the Delaware Bay, and from the Delaware 
to the Raritan River. By the first of these artificial waterways 
the distance from Baltimore to Philadelphia would be reduced 
about three hundred miles, to say nothing of the fact that all 
the war-ships normally stationed at the Norfolk Navy-yard 
at Fort Monroe, Washington, Baltimore, and tne League 
island Navy-yard could be concentrated at a given point with- 
out encountering the risk of attack en route. On March 11 
the House Committee on Railroads and Canals gave a hearing 
to the advocates of the Chesapeake and Delaware ship-canal. 
Mr. Alfred O. Crozier pointed out that, according to an esti- 
mate made by government engineers, the Delaware ship-canal 
could be built for eight million dollars, or less than it costs 
to build and equip a single first-class battle-ship. The lack 
of such a canal compels the Federal government to provide 
double the number of defensive vessels that would otherwise 
be needed to give proper protection to Washington and the 
other great cities, navy-yards, dry docks, shipyards, powder- 
factories, and coal depots on the shores of Chesapeake Bay and 
of its estuaries. In the event of a foreign power undertaking 
to blockade both the Delaware and Virginia capes, the two 
blockading’ fleets could be quickly united and thrown against 
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one wing of our divided fleet in either Delaware Bay or Chesa- 
peake Bay. If, on the other hand, the proposed canal were 
built, the situation would be reversed, and our two fleets, re- 
spectively stationed in the bays mentioned, could be quickly 
concentrated through the canal against either of the block- 
ading squadrons. It looks as if the construction of the wa- 
terway would be authorized at the next session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress. 


Canada is particularly gratified by that part of the new 
English understanding which refers to Newfoundland. The 
question is of almost medieval antiquity, going back to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, which, in 1713 gave England Gibraltar, 
and, in the New World, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and the 
Hudson Bay region. To France were reserved certain 
rights, which enabled the Norman and Breton fishermen of 
the Banks to land and dry their fish on the northern and 
western shores of Newfoundland, and these reserved privileges 
have been quarreled over ever since. Now, nearly two hundred 
years after their establishment, they are yielded by France, in 
deference to England’s plea that they abated the sovereignty 
of Newfoundland, and that the French claim to oceupy cer- 
tain regions, without coming under civil law or paying taxes, 
was a vexatious anomaly. The French reserve their fishing 
rights, and will presumably rent such spaces as may be neces- 
sary for the drying of their fish and mending their nets and 
lines. The Canadian view is, that this extension of English 
jurisdiction at the expense of France is a moral offset to the 
loss of the Alaskan arbitration case. 


France is to be paid for her graceful acquiescence in New- 
foundland by concessions made to her forward policy in Mo- 
rocco. Morocco is about as big as Texas, and with an equal 
or perhaps greater population: say, anything from three to six 
or seven millions. Its Sultan, who now reigns in peace at Fez, 
after overthrowing a dangerous pretender, is almost the only 
ideal Mohammedan prince still left in the modern world, a 
sturdy polygamous ruler, whose word is law, who orders whole- 
sale beheadings, and whose court is of the very stripe and 
texture of the Arabian Nights. France desires gradually to 
extend to Morocco the system which she has built up in Al- 
geria, that of a French colonial bureaucracy, with an army of 
occupation; and, most interesting to the world at large, a sys- 
tem of winter resorts for tourists in search of a warm climate, 
not too far from southern Europe. She will in time succeed, 
doubtless, if Spain can be persuaded to acquiesce, and with- 
draw certain shadowy claims, very interesting historically, as 
dating from the days when Spain drove out the Moors, and 
thus put an end to African dominion on European soil. 


In Germany’s experiences in the regions west of the Trans- 
vaal, the worst forebodings have been realized in a gruesome 
way, and things are evidently drifting from bad to worse. The 
Herreros have swept to destruction a number of German 
settlements, and more than a hundred German colonists, men, 
women, and children, have been mutilated, tortured, and put 
to death, or left to die of thirst and their wounds. Their 
heads have been impaled, and set up along their ridgepoles, 
and nameless barbarities have been inflicted on their bodies. 
The Germans have retaliated with dismal ferocity. The cause 
of the uprising is being brought to light by the persistent 
efforts of Herr Bebel, the Social-Democrat leader in the Berlin 
Reichstag. It seems that the natives are encouraged to take 
on credit all kinds of European commodities, chiefly rum and 
rifles, doubtless, which they would be infinitely better without. 
They have only dim notions about payment, and the German 
traders get judgment against them, and levy on their herds. 
The natives, whose life is dependent on their cattle, look on 
these distraints as simply raids, and retaliate accordingly. 
Friction increases, until such an outbreak as the present takes 
place, and mutual slaughter adds lasting hatred to the rela- 
tions of the two races. 


On March 20, Dr. Charles William Eliot, President of Har- 
vard University, was—to use the felicitous phrase coined by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—seventy years young. He was a 
member of the Harvard University crew in 1858, and he has 
been at the head of the oldest of American universities for 
almost thirty-five years. He declined to permit his birthday 
to be commemorated by any public function, but a memorial 












































































































paper signed by a multitude of Harvard graduates, and attest- 
ing their sense of the profound obligations of their alma mater 
to her latest President, was presented to him by the Dean. 
If an-augury may be drawn from his physical robustness and 
vitality, and from the alert, prehensile and expansive qualities 
of his intellect, Dr. Eliot is likely to witness the semi-cen- 
tenary of his assumption of presidential duties. As regards 
mere lapse of time, his is already the longest presidency re- 
corded, so far as we recall, in the university’s annals. As re- 
gards the growth of the institution, it is no exaggeration to 
say that much more has been accomplished during the last 
thirty-five years than had been performed during the preced- 
ing two and a quarter centuries. From 1640 to 1870 there had 
been no very marked change in the curriculum. The method 
of instruction still followed, for the most part, medizval lines. 
A more or less thorough acquaintance with Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics still constituted the main qualifications for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Up to 1870, and, indeed, for a 
while longer, when people spoke of “ Harvard,” they had in 
mind exclusively the college proper, those who were merely 
graduates of the scientific school, law school, medical school 
or divinity school not being regarded as technically “ Harvard 
men.” How far-reaching has been the transformation effected 
during Dr. Eliot’s presidency may be best indicated by the 
statement that Harvard is now an institution which, as re- 
gards breadth of scope, elevation and multiplicity of aim and 
educational facilities, deserves to be classed with the Univer- 
sity of Berlin on the highest plane of academic usefulness. 
No one conversant with the facts would any longer hesitate to 
rank it above either Oxford or Cambridge. For this extraor- 
dinary development in respect of purpose, method, and re- 
sources the credit is, beyond a doubt, principally due to Dr. 
Eliot. When he dies, no column and no edifice will be needed 
to recall his services to the university. St monumentum 
queris circumspice! 


Reference was made in the WEEKLY some months ago to 
the paper read by Mr. C. F. Adams before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in which he told of his efforts to verify a 
story told by the late Mr. Abram S. Hewitt. At the meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, in February, 
1901, resolutions were offered and speeches made in connecticn 
with the death of Queen Victoria. Mr. Hewitt related that 
in 1862 Mr. Adams, our minister to England, had appealed to 
the Queen in person to prevent the recognition of the Con- 
federacy by Great Britain, which seemed at that time immi- 
nent, and that the Queen had said to him, “ Give yourself no 
concern; my government will not recognize the Confederacy.” 
This story greatly interested Mr. C. F. Adams, son of the late 
minister, and he tried to verify it, but was constrained to con- 
clude that Mr. Hewitt was mistaken, and that no such inter- 
view between Mr. Adams and the Queen ever occurred. He 
thought, however, that the story might at least have some 
basis of fact, and he has ever since been searching for some 
authoritative evidence that the Queen, sometime and to some 
one, expressed such sentiments as Mr. Hewitt had attributed 
to her. There is, as he says, an accepted tradition that “the 
cause of the Union was, in its hour of trial, dear to Queen 
Victoria, and that we of the North were under deep and pecul- 
iar obligation to her.” He wants to discover what that. tra- 
dition rests on. The course of his quest is recorded in the 
latest issue of the printed Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


The tradition is well seasoned. As long ago as 1874 Mr. 
Choate, in a speech in New York, spoke of there being the best 
of reasons for believing that the Queen “was from the first 
to the last an obstinately faithful ally of America.” Mr. 
Adams remembered that President Eliot, in weleoming Queen 
Victoria’s grandson, Prince Henry of Prussia, to Harvard in 
1902, said: “It is credibly reported that at a very critical mo- 
ment the Queen of England said to her Prime Minister, ‘ My 
lord, you must understand that I will sign no paper which 
means war with the United States.’” Here may be the basis to 
Mr. Hewitt’s story, thought Mr. Adams, and he wrote to Dr. 
Eliot, asking his authority for what he had said. Dr. Eliot 
replied that at Oxford, in 1874, he met Prince Leopold at 
luncheon, and the Prince told the story of the Queen’s inter- 
view with Lord Russell. Sir Henry Acland, who was present, 
spoke of the story as if he believed it. This corroborative evi- 
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dence satisfied Mr. Adams that it was believed in the British 
royal family and about Windsor Castle that at some time dur- 
ing the civil war Queen Victoria did take a decided stand with 
the ministry in opposition to anything calculated to provoke 
hostilities with the United States. Nothing that comes nearer 
than this to being direct testimony has Mr. Adams been 
able to ferret out, but in a Jong and interesting paper he sets 
forth that the Queen was an exceeding pertinacious woman; 
that for some years after the death of Prince Albert in De- 
cember, 1861, her mental and bodily health gave her ministers 
much concern, and constrained them to show special considera- 
tion for her wishes; that the feelings and opinions of Prince 
Albert, as she recalled them, had great weight with her, and 
that the Prince, while he lived, inclined towards the side of 
the North. Mr. Adams is able further to demonstrate that in 
the autumn of 1862 Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston had 
agreed that it was time to offer mediation to the United States 
government, with a view to the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the Confederates. Such action was definitely planned 
and is known to have been imminent. But it was not taken. 
The effectual hindrance to it Mr. Adams believes to have been 
the inflexible opposition of the Queen, probably conveyed to 
the ministry through Lord Granville. The probabilities point 
strongly to this conclusion, but positive evidence is still lack- 
ing, and will, if it ever turns up, be of lively historical interest. 


The committee on Franchises and Transportation of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York has written to the State 
Railroad Commission asking whether it cannot make the Man- 
hattan Company provide more adequate stairways to its Ele- 
vated stations. The stairways, says these complainants, were 
designed thirty years ago, when the traffic was much less than 
it is now, and are “ narrow, crooked, inconvenient, and utter- 
ly inadequate to accommodate the reasonable needs of the pub- 
lic.” So they are, many of them, and what is still more un- 
seemly, their restricted and insufficient space is encroached 
upon by billboards. The narrowest stairway has space enough 
for rough boards that carry advertisements. The whole busi- 
ness of disfiguring the stairways and stations of the Elevated 
Railroad with advertisements ought to be swept away. It is 
a monstrous and ridiculous imposition on public patience. The 
company paints its structure and stations with some care, and 
seems to try to give both a decent appearance. No sooner is 
the paint dry than back go the billboards, shutting off light 
in many cases, hideous and obstructive in all cases. At its 
best the Elevated Railroad is a sore disfigurement to the town. 
It is preposterous that it should make itself still more out- 
landish and gruesome for the sake of a catch-penny advertising 
trade. Mr. Sage is out. The new owners ought to have self- 
respect enough to turn the bill-board advertising off, and try to 
give their property a decent appearance. 


President Wilson of Princeton criticises the American 
school histories because of their failure to get the children 
who study them out of the twentieth century. The his- 
tories start, he says, with a map of the United States as it 


* is, and the child never gets away from modern times; never 


really sails with Columbus to discover the Indies, nor im- 
agines with Hudson that he has found the Northwest Pass- 
age. Dr. Wilson sighs at all this as an evil hardly to be 
mended. He does not think that a history of America that 
will give us a living picture of our past will be written in 
our generation. “We are doomed,” he says, “to be creatures 
of our own day, and it’s a dull day. It’s all hurry, all bustle, 
and no refreshment; a day of cold steel and hard fact. We 
are in such a hurry that we no longer have time to sit down 
and dream dreams, and no people make any intellectual ad- 
vance unless they do dream dreams.” One would think Dr. 
Wilson had been out pursuing the strenuous life, like his 
young brethren, Drs. Hadley of Yale and Butler of Columbia, 
instead of enjoying the otium cum dignitate of a scholastic 
job in a peaceful Jersey village, where he can gossip over the 
back fence with the only living ex-President of the United 
States. We remark, by the way, that none of these three 
young doctors appears in that distinguished list of college 
presidents, bishops, and elders of the people which is ap- 
pended to the Philippines independence petition. Eliot, 
Schurman, Jordan, Hyde, Faunce, and a score of other col- 
lege worthies are signers, but not as yet Hadley or Butler 
or Wilson. 



















































































































































The Proceedings in the Northern Securities 
Case 


Many men— perhaps we should say almost all men except 
lawyers—fix their eyes on the decision rendered by a tribunal, 
and pay but little heed to the opinions on which the decision is 
based. Yet it should be obvious that the direct effect of a given 
decision on the case at bar may be one thing, while the indirect, 
ultimate effect produced by the opinion filed on the fate of sim- 
ilar but not identical cases may be widely different. There is no 
doubt that the judgment rendered on March 14 by five out of the 
nine justices constituting the United States Supreme Court af- 
firmed the decree by which the four judges composing the United 
States Circuit Court for the district of Minnesota pronounced in- 
valid the merger of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
ways in the Northern Securities Company. It is equally certain 
that hereafter every case identical with that presented by the 
Northern Securities Company will be decided in the same way, 
provided, of course, the five justices who concurred in the de- 
cision rendered on March 14 shall adhere to the opinions then filed 
by them. It should, at the same time, be recognized that the 
opinion which was read by Justice Harlan, and in which three 
of his colleagues concurred, differs materially from that signed 
by Justice Brewer, though he also concurred in the decision. It 
is. therefore, indispensable that those who would forecast the 
bearing of the proceedings of March 14 in the United States Su- 
preme Court on other existing or future aggregations of capital 
should fasten their gaze on the principles asserted or deductions 
drawn by the fifth, or pivotal, Judge, for thus they may be 
enabled to divine the fate of corporations or combinations which 
differ in a given important particular from the Northern Securi- 
ties Company. The outcome of such a scrutiny is that, while the 
decision is undoubtedly fatal to the Northern Securities merger in 
the present form thereof, the opinions, viewed collectively, are 
actually reassuring to the so-called “trusts ””—by which we mean 
combinations of capital undertaken with a view to efficiency and 
economy—in the sense that they indicate a marked recession of 
opinion on the part of Justice Brewer and also on the part of 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices Peckham and White—with whom 
their new colleague, Justice Holmes, concurs—from the position 
previously taken by a majority of the court in the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association and Joint Traffic Association cases. We may, 
indeed, take for granted that Justice Harlan and his three col- 
leagues who concurred in the opinion read by him—Justices Brown, 
McKenna, and Day—will adhere to the position now taken by them, 
which is a sweeping one, and would be fatal to the trusts because 
it pronounces all combinations of capital that do or may exercise 
any restraint, whether reasonable or unreasonable, upon interstate 
trade to be violations of the Anti-Trust Act, which act is also de- 
clared to be a constitutional exercise of the powers delegated to 
Congress. It is clear, however, that this position is no longer 
that of a majority of the court, though it unquestionably coin- 
cides with that previously taken by a majority in the two leading 
cases to which we have referred. 

Before indicating the main points of the opinion filed by Justice 
Brewer, the fifth, or pivotal, member of the court, let us mark the 
two principal grounds on which four justices—Fuller, Peckham, 
and White, Democrats, and Holmes, Republican—declined to as- 
sent to the decision rendered by the majority. These grounds were, 
first, that Congress was without power to regulate the acquisition 
and ownership of stock in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railways by the Northern Securities Company; and, secondly, that, 
even if such power were vested in Congress by the Constitution, 
it had not been exercised in the Anti-Trust Act. The first ground 
is set forth with lucidity and cogency in the opinion which was 
read by Justice White, and in which Chief-Justice Fuller and 
Justices Peckham and Holmes concurred; while the second ground 
is considered at length in a separate opinion of Justice Holmes, 
which explains what the jurist believes to be the true interpreta- 
tion of the Federal statute. Justice Holmes said that while the 
merger of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific lines had un- 
doubtedly been entered upon with the intent of ending competition 
between the two railways, yet he did not think that the Anti-Trust 
Act was meant to be applicable to transactions of that sort, be- 
cause the statute presupposed that a contract in restraint of trade 
would be made with an outsider. If, however, his interpretation 
of the statute be overruled, he should concur with his colleagues, 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices Peckham and White, in holding 
that the Constitution never authorized Congress to regulate the 
acquisition and ownership of the railway stocks in question by 
the Northern Securities Company. Nor did he refrain from ex- 
pressing his profound gratification that at least four of the nine 
judges constituting the court had refused to adopt an interpreta- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Aet which, in his judgment, would tend to 
inaugurate an eternal social war, and to disintegrate society into 
its individual atoms. To call such a law, as the Anti-Trust Act 
is when interpreted by Justice Harlan, a regulation of commerce 
is, Justice Holmes thinks, a mere pretence. It is rather an at- 
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tempt to reconstruct society. With the wisdom of such an attempt 
Justice Holmes does not deem himself to be now directly concerned, 
but he believes that Congress was not entrusted by the Constitu- 
tion with the power to make it, and he is also deeply persuaded 
that Congress has not tried to make it. We add that Justice 
White, in the opinion which he read, and in which Justices Fuller, 
Peckham, and Holmes concurred, denounced the construction of 
the Anti-Trust Act embodied in the decision rendered by the ma- 
jority of the court, as the assertion, by implication, of a power 
repugnant to all the fundamental rights of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty upon which all just government must rest. 

Now Justice Brewer concurs with Justices Harlan, Brown, Me- 
Kenna, and Day in upholding the decree issued by the United 
States Circuit Court against the Northern Securities Company. He 
shows, however, in his separate opinion that he concurs in the de- 
cision on grounds of his own. He agrees, indeed, with the rest of 
the majority in holding that Congress was constitutionally au- 
thorized to enact the Anti-Trust law, provided the statute is to 
bear the construction which he, Justice Brewer, would give it. 
His own interpretation differs materially from that which is now 


. announced by the rest of the majority, and which, moreover, was 


embodied in the opinions filed by the justices concurring in the 
decisions rendered in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic cases. 
Justice Brewer holds that the two last-named decisions were right, 
but that the opinions filed in defence thereof went too far. He now 
thinks that, instead of holding, as a majority of the justices did 
in the two cases last named, that the Anti-Trust Act prohibited 
all contracts, reasonable or unreasonable, in actual or possible 
restraint of interstate trade, the ruling should have been that 
the contracts presented in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic 
cases were, in themselves, unreasonable restraints of interstate 
trade, and, therefore, within ‘the scope of the act. Congress, he 
thinks, did not intend by that act to reach and destroy such con- 
tracts in partial restraint of trade as had been pronounced rea- 
sonable by a long series of decisions at common law. He thinks, 
moreover, that the general language of the Anti-Trust Act is neces- 
sarily limited by the power which an individual unquestionably 
has under our Federal and State constitutions to manage his own 
property, and to determine the place and manner of its investment. 
Justice Brewer does not hesitate to describe freedom of action in 
these respects as among the inalienable rights of every citizen. 
Applying this principle to the Northern Securities case, he goes 
on to say that, had it appeared that Mr. James J. Hill was the 
owner of a majority of the stock in the Great Northern Railway 
Company, he could not, by any act of Congress be deprived of the 
right of investing his surplus means in the purchase of stock of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, although such purchase 
might tend to vest in him, through that ownership, a control over 
both companies. In other words, the right which all other citi- 
zens had of purchasing Northern Pacific stock could not be denied 
to Mr. James J. Hill by Congress, because of his ownership of stock 
in the Great Northern Company. 

Justice Brewer holds, however, that no such investment by a 
single individual in the stock of two competitive companies is 
presented in the Northern Securities case. What was here ex- 
hibited was a combination by several individuals, separately own- 
ing stock in two competing railroad companies, to place the con- 
trol of both in a single corporation. That corporation—the Se- 
curities Company—was a mere instrumentality, by which sepa- 
rate railroad properties were to be combined under one control. 
Justice Brewer regards such a combination as a no less direct 
restraint of trade, by destroying competition, than would be the 
appointment of a committee to regulate rates. He adds that if the 
parties interested in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads could, through the instrumentality of a holding corpora- 
tion, place both iines under one control, then, in like manner, could 
the control of all the railroad companies in the country be event- 
ually placed in a single corporation. That is why Justice Brewer 
upheld the adverse decree of the United States Circuit Court. He 
upheld it because he looked upon the Northern Securities Company 
as against public policy—i. e., as an unreasonable combination in 
restraint of interstate commerce. He deemed it his duty, how- 
ever, to explain in his separate opinion that he would not deny 
the validity of a combination exercising restraint upon interstate 
trade, provided that restraint can fairly be described as reason- 
able; much less would he deny the right of an individual to ac- 
quire controlling interests in two or more competitive companies. 
He felt it his duty to draw these. sharp and deep distinctions, lest 
the broad and sweeping language of the opinion read by Justice 
Harlan should tend to unsettle legitimate business enterprises, 
stifle or retard wholesale business activities, encourage improper 
disregard of reasonable contracts, and invite unnecessary litiga- 
tion. 

In view of the opinions expressed by the four justices who dis- 
sented from the decision of the court, and of the separate opinion 
filed by the fifth, or pivotal, justice, it is easy to understand why 
Attorney-General Knox should declare that the Federal government 
has no intention of “running amuck” among the corporations ac- 
cused of violating the Anti-Trust Act. He knows that, in the 
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case of many of those corporations, the government has much less 
reason to expect a favorable decision, now that the attitude of 
the court has been defined by the proceedings of March 14, than it 
had when that attitude was presumed to have been definitely indi- 
cated by the decisions rendered and by the opinions filed in the 
Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic cases. Then the government felt 
sure, under the general principle prepounded, of a favorable de- 
cision in every case. Now it knows that the general principle has 
been discarded by the majority of the court—by majority we 
here mean Justice Brewer added to Chief-Justice Fuller and Jus- 
iices Peckham, White, and Holmes—that every case will have to 
be tried on its specific merits; and that the judgment of the 
tribunal can by no means be foreseen. It does not follow, of 
course, that absolutely nothing will be done in the way of prosecu- 
tions under the Anti-Trust Act. Other suits are already pending, 
and have been more or less advanced toward final adjudication. A 
report sent on February 11 by the Department of Justice to the 
House of Representatives showed that no fewer than twenty-three 
actions had been begun, all of which had been expedited under the 
authority of the recent act of Congress. Fourteen railroad in- 
junction cases are before the United States Circuit Court at Chi- 
cago, and three cases—those against the Beef Trust, against the 
Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railway, and against Baird 
and others, are already on appeal before the United States Su- 
preme Court. We may, therefore, count upon a further elucida- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Act on the part of the highest Federal 
tribunal at no distant date. 





The Life Beyond 


PREACHING two years ago to his fellow clergymen at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in convention assembled, Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, 
of Boston, said: “ We ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ know 
as no other persons in the community can what a paralysis has 
come over the intelligent and thinking people in regard to the real- 
ity of the other life. So many doubt it; so few have any strong 
confidence in regard to it.” And Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), 
of Liverpool, in a recent sermon dwelt upon the altered mood of 
the dying whom the English clergy see pass out of the world— 
their comparative unconcern about the future life, their greater 
solicitude about the physical well-being and comfort of those whom 
they leave behind, their exemption from those raptures of antici- 
pation of heaven or fears of hell which formerly made death-beds 
scenes of glory or despair. 

Now such a mood is of the essence of secularism, as defined by 
George Holyoake, one of the greatest of English secularists, for 
a secularist, according to him, is “one who gives primary atten- 
tion to those subjects the issues of which can be tested by the ex- 
perience of this life,’ and secularism is “a philosophy of the 
things of time.” If the mood becomes chronic or universal it would 
at once relegate to comparative insignificance all long-debated ques- 
tions as to a universal or partial immortality of the race, the in- 
nate or conditional immortality of the soul, its immortability or 
immortality. Joseph Cook used to sigh for more preaching of a 
bottomless hell, and deplore the preaching of a topless heaven. 
But if men in general, like Henley, come to welcome annihilation, 
what boots it what be preached! 

It therefore is of more than usual significance that Mr. Howells, 
in the March HarpPeR’s MaGAztNe, should turn to the considera- 
tion of the age-long question of immortality of the soul, and to 
testify that despite all that science has done in modifying old 
views of the universe, of man’s origin and destiny, it has not taken 
the hope of immortality from man, but rather, by emphasizing the 
unity of the universe, it is coming to support lastingly the hope. 

One does not need to go as far as he seems to go in accepting 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s recently propounded theory that 
this world of all God’s creations is the only one inhabited, all 
other portions of the cosmos being created for our well-being and 
enrichment. Dr. Wallaee’s fellow scientists have not taken as 
kindly to the theory as Mr. Howells seems to. The ground of the 
best argument for immortality which is being advanced by thinkers 
to-day is not dependent upon solution of the problem as to whether 
other worlds are inhabited or not—indeed, it is not dependent upon 
the outer world at all. It is psychical, not physical, has to do 
with souls not with their habitat; and it is rooted in personality 
not in place. 

Moreover, it is significant that even the most rationalistic of 
thinkers are admitting now, what Horace Bushnell said long since, 
that “the faith of immortality depends on a sense of it begotten, 
het on an argument for it concluded.” “For surely,” said Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, commemorating the virtue of his friend, Lewis 
Janes, “nothing else is so convincing of the immortal life as 
es enamored of all truth and good. We cannot make them 
‘ead. The tide of strong emotion overflows the barriers of the 
« ‘tical intellect and carries them upon its bosom into the haven 
‘ere we would have them be.” Channing had this thought in 
nnd when he said: “ My faith in immortality rests very little on 
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mere affection, but very much on the fact of human excellence. 
The sight of eminent virtue carries me up to heaven at once. In- 
deed, virtue and heaven are very much one in my sight. It seems 
to me as natural for virtue to live as for the animal to breathe, 
and much more.” ‘“ The nearer you approach the instinctive state, 
the more indubitable it is,” said Robertson of Brighton. 

It is this argument of the need of persistence in the process of 
soul culture if God is not to be considered a reckless waster of 
life by limiting man’s career to threescore years and ten that ap- 
peals to Mr. Howells, always reverent, always sensitive to human 
sorrow and pain. 

But while the average man, with his heartache, and philosophers 
like Fiske and Royce, with their reason, are thus arguing for im- 
mortality from the standpoint of instinct or of reason, it also 
happens significantly enough that psychologists like William James 
and physicists like Sir Oliver Lodge, not to mention other emi- 
nent members of the Society of Psychical Research, are approach- 
ing the problem from another side, and are gathering data respect- 
ing the existence of personality disembodied, using the scientific 
method, and probably no book issued since this century opened 
has so differentiated the century from all its predecessors as the 
late Mr. Myer’s book on the survival of personality after death. 
In the light of it and what it foreshadows, the resurrection of 
Jesus has immense interest not only to the humble, faithful, Chris- 
tian believer, but to the man of science, and many a man now can 
say with good conscience that he believes that Jesus rose again 
on the third day, ‘who had hesitated to believe it before, in the light 
of nature and of science. To explain the record of the New Testa- 
ment in terms of the subjective experience of those who visited the 
open tomb or walked on the way to Emmaus is a way that has sat- 
isfied some; but unless there be an objective fact for so great a 
corner-stone of Christian faith, it sooner or later must crumble. 

Whether man is to believe or not believe in the future life is 
something more than a mere academic or metaphysical issue con- 
cerning only the sensitive few. It has immense import for the wel- 
fare of the race, as Renan clearly recognized in his agnosticism. 
“You will get much less from a humanity which does not believe 
in the human immortality of the soul than from one which does 
believe,” he said. The elect few, when belief and hope give way to 
unbelief and stoical facing of annihilation, may go on their way 
living lofty lives of obedience to duty and service to fellow men, 
but the masses are far more likely to say, “ Eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” 





Levelling Down 


THE educational value of a visit from Richard Strauss is not 
exhausted in the musical world. His reported conversations are 
full of philosophical enlightenment for just such a people as we 
are, and the chief danger is that his comment should seem to us 
so novel as to be taken as unmeaning. He is reported as saying 
that he would rather produce an interesting work like Schilling’s 
“ Pfeffer Tag” than attract large houses, and upon hearing the 
fateful words, “ The public will not like it,” he responded, wearily, 
“T don’t care what the public likes.” 

Genius pursues an ideal; it has no time to try to please. It 
lives, and it must live, oblivious of. that huge machine for levelling 
down, the public. Dr. Strauss’s protest is strikingly like that of 
a great railroad capitalist of a generation ago who disposed of 
the public in three words. But he anathematized the public for 
his personal interests; Strauss loses it in a great ideal. 

In our country the claims of the public to have what it wants 
have been served to the detriment of nearly all the nobler pur- 
suits. We are overrun with free libraries stocked with cheap cur- 
rent fiction, free schools where the training of the scholar is sac- 
rificed to that of the tradesman, a theatre that systematically 
addresses itself to the widest circle of amusement-seekers, an 
enormous output of periodicals that makes the same appeal. Doubt- 
less the masses are more cultivated than in any country in Europe, 
but our sacrifice is that we produce no great music, no great lit- 
erature, no great art. We are dragging everything to the level 
of the masses. A modern writer who has observed us from the 
standpoint of a cultivated Frenchman has accused us of unpar- 
donable short-sightedness. As a nation, he says, we are not in- 
terested in the graver problems of life. Just this tendency to cater 
to the crowd, instead of encouraging each art to offer its best, 
even if for the few, is the flaw which is allowing us to fall 
behind the rest of the world in every sphere except those of com- 
mercial prosperity and mechanical ingenuity. We are deserting 
the highest and rarest tracts of human consciousness to feed the 
far too satisfied public. This is short-sighted policy. 

Art is only art when men pursue it as Blake did his work. 


In my golden house on high 
* There they live eternally, 


was his reply when a dutiful friend suggested that people would 
not like his works, And Strauss’s reiteration of this immortal 
lesson is fit to take seriously to heart. 




















The Russian Squadron on an Observation Movement from Port Arthur 














Gunboats in the Frozen Harbor of Newohwang, covered over with rough roofs to Protect them during the Winter Weather 
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General Kuropatkin 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN AND RUSSIAN ARTILLERY OFFICERS IN THE FIELD 


General Kuropatkin, until recently Russia’s Minister of War, left St. Petersburg for the Far East on March 12 to take command of the Czar’s military forces in the field. His departure 
from the capital was marked by popular demonstrations of patriotism and enthusiastic r i for Rus ; most distinguished soldier. General Kuropatkin’s position at the front acill not 


involve any conflict of authority between him and Viceroy Alexeieff. The latter will retain control of the viceroyalty, while General Kuropatkin will have charge of the land operations 






































































Every-day 





Life 


By Onoto 





in Japan 


Watanna 


Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” “The Wooing of Wistaria,” etc 


~ LL waters and women look the same under the light of the 

moon,” but all nations do not appear the same in the 

light of civilization. The West speaks of the “ heathen ” 

East, and the East with equal contempt calls the West- 

erner a barbarian. Each complains that the other is un- 

civilized. It depends on what constitutes civilization. Progression 
and a certain religion does not necessarily spell it. 

Convention walks hand in hand with any civilization. No nation 
is uncivilized which in the actual every-day living practices the 
little niceties and politenesses of convention. Do not deem a land 
uncivilized because the natives squat on their heels as they eat 
their dinners. Daintier and less barbarous the tiny bits of china 
and the long slim chopsticks of the Orient than the heavy carved 
gorgeous silver of the West. 

The ancient practice of arising with the sun is still kept up by 
many of the Japanese outside the big cities. Tokyo, Yokohama, 
even Osaka, have become too commercial and cosmopolitan for the 
inhabitants to observe the mode of life practiced by their ancestors. 
The city people rush about with the eager breathlessness of the 
Yankee. At night they often dissipate, and sunrise finds them 
sleeping hard. 

A man may not drink sake till past the last hour of the night 
and awaken to smile at the morning sun. The inhabitants out- 
side of the big cities, however, make up the backbone of the nation, 
and these are the ones who arise with the sun. 

At five in the morning shojis are pushed slightly apart and 
bright faces look toward the East. ‘“‘ Ohayo! Ohayo!” (Good morn- 
ing—or more literarly, “ It is morning!”’) says the polite Japanese, 
and bows with great friendliness and appreciation to the big yel- 
low globe pushing its way upward in the sky. A murmuring of 
voices runs through the house. Down in the kitchen the noisy 
maid-servant makes herself heard. She is scolding her little army 
of assistants, for she, the chief servant and cook, has an assistant, 
a boy of seventeen, who in turn has a small boy assistant, who in 

“turn likewise has an assistant, a still smaller boy. The chief 
servant scolds them all thoroughly. She would like to shake more 
energy into their lazy, sleepy bodies. ‘“ Hurry! for the Okusama 
(august lady of the house) will be down presently.” She sends 
them hurrying this way and that, one to draw and carry water, 
one to prepare the dining-room, one to sweep the verandas, open 
the shojis and let in the morning sunlight and air, and she herself 
sets to work upon the cooking. ‘Thus in the hours when the aver- 
age Western servant is sleeping the Japanese’servants do all the 
housework for the day. 
When the honorable lady of the house descends to the honorable 
down-stairs the rooms shine in cheerful morning welcome to her; 
breakfast is on the lacquered trays which stand on feet a few 
inches in height. Before she breakfasts, however, the Okusama 
looks into the various ro¢ms with the searching eye of the expe- 
rienced housekeeper. If all is weil she sweetly enters the dining- 
room, and herself waits upon her husband and parents, and pours 
for them the morning tea. 

The family may have been up as early as the servants, but they 
have engaged themselves in bathing, dressing, and, for a short 


Before breakfast the housework is done. . 


spell, in simply enjoying the rising sun and the early morning. 
Breakfast is ready by seven. Of course where the family cannot 
afford servants the mistress of the house, or, if she is old, her 
daughter-in-law or her daughters must do the housework, but even 
quite poor people keep at least one scullery-maid. 

Morning conversation must always be pleasant. How sad to 
begin the day with harsh words! The wife, if she is highly bred 
and fond of the politenesses of speech, will say to her husband, 

“ O shikkei itashmashita,” which means, “I beg you to pardon me 
for my rudeness last time we met.” She may not have been in 
the slightest rude, but she hastens thus to apologize for what might 
have been. The husband accepts her apology with graciousness, 
and observing that he too was augustly rude, he turns to the sub- 
ject of the day. “The sun is honorably deigning to shine,” or, 
* The honorable rain stills falls. The earth must indeed be thirsty.” 
There is no complaint made against the weather. In addressing each 
other the Japanese usually preface a name with the term “ honor- 
able ”—in Japanese “ O,” “ Go,” or “ On.” The term“ san” is usual- 
ly applied after the name. “Sama,” a more respectful and less 
familiar term, is used to strangers. Both words mean about the 
same as “Mr., Mrs., or Miss,’ though “san” in the family is 
affectionate. ‘ O-Haru-san” will say the husband, “ please, an- 
other cup of tea for O-Bankurpsama,” the latter being a friend or 
guest. 

In many families the son of the house has brought home to his 
parents a young bride. At this time she is undergoing the severe 
strain of attempting to win the most desired approval of her 
parents-in-law. The son on attaining his majority becomes superior 
to his mother, but she is the absolute ruler of her daughter-in-law. 
Hence it often happens that the young wife waits upon the older 
woman. When breakfast is finished the son takes the morning 
paper, a social rather than 2 news sheet, and glances through it 
hurriedly before leaving for his work. When he has finished he 
passes it to his wife, and then it becomes her duty to read it aloud 
to her mother-in-law, a task very often tedious and trying. But 
she is very anxious to please the powerful lady, for she knows that 
her happiness is entirely in the hands of her mother-in-law. Such 
is the latter’s power, indeed, that if she deems it desirable, she can 
even divorce her son’s wife, whether the son desires it or not. 
Taught to think more of the parent than the wife, he bows to the 
often unhappy inevitable. Indeed, many a man has gone away 
from home on some mission and returned to find himself wifeless, 
his mother having sent home and divorced his wife in his absence. 
I believe, however, that the power of the mother-in-law is on the 
wane. The life of the bride even under the dominion of an exact- 
ing mother-in-law is always gilded with hope. She prays daily 
and fervently that she may become a mother, for then she may, as 
a rule, have an establishment of her own, and her position becomes 
immensely elevated. Indeed, she immediately begins to speculate 
upon her own chances of becoming a mother-in-law. Foreigners 
have expressed surprise and amusement at the ambition of Japan- 
ese girls to grow old. This is one of the reasons. Age brings 
freedom, power. 

When the mer have taken themselves off to their various occupa- 
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Japanese Geishas with their Musical Instruments 
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Bed-time in Japan 


The pbotographs ln this article are from stereographs copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
































tions the women, in turn, begin their daily tasks. Even rich 
women find something to do. There are always children in the 
family. The children are bathed and dressed, often altogether in 
the family pond. Clean linen clothes are put upon them. The 
babies are sent away with their nurses, the older children to school, 
and the little tots that come between are usually taken in hand 
by the mother or an elder sister. 
The Japanese women begin to teach 
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found in her sleeve. How it got there she cannot imagine, but the 
lover could tell of an obliging maid or even a small brother. There 
are few mothers who can find it in them to scold the daughter for 
such confidences. She will urge upon the girl the virtue of be- 
coming modesty, and warn her against making any display of her 
feeling, but she is fully in sympathy with the young girl, and secretly 

she plans to do her utmost to bring 

the young couple together, to use 





their children manners when they 
are as young as three and four 
years. They will+show them how 
to sit politely on the floor, how to 
bow gracefully, how to hold the 
chop-sticks, the proper and refined 
way to eat; they teach them words 
and greetings of politeness, and 
finally, but not least, they instruct 
them in the first principles of pa- 
triotism and loyalty. Everything 
they are told comes from Tenshi- 
sama (the Emperor), and when the 
final question, “If Tenshi-sama 
needs you, what will you do for 
him?” is put, the answer comes 
quickly, “I will die for Tenshi- 
sama.” One hour at least is given 
to this first home instruction, then 
the little ones are sent out into the 
gardens, where they play joyfully 
together. 

The morning is the busy time for 
the Okusama. When the children 
have been sent out into the gardens 
she finds a few moments to give 
to her young daughter. The young 
girl will assist her at the tokonona, 
and while thus pleasantly engaged 
the mother imparts some good ad- 
vice. The girl finds a moment, per- 
haps, to make some shy confidence. 
Often she confesses to the mother 
what she would not breathe to her 
father or any one else—her love af- 
fairs. For watched and guarded as 








her influence with the father to ap- 
proach the boy’s father with a view 
to making a proposal—or obtaining 
a proposal —either way. Matches 
are made for the young people by 
the parents of the youth and 
maiden. Some people employ the 


services of a Nakoda (marriage 
agent) where they are not ac- 
quainted with the family with 


whom they desire an alliance. Such 
marriages are not necessarily un- 
happy. The girls and boys expect 
it to happen this way, and parents, 
if they are the right sort, endeavor 
to choose wisely. Even if a girl is 
married to a man she has never 
seen till the time of the betrothal 
it may be that she has looked for- 
ward to the time when her hero is 
to come and claim her. The first 
man she is thus thrown in close 
contact with she naturally becomes 
interested in, particularly so in 
view of the fact that both of them 
are conscious of the relation they 
will soon occupy to each other. I 
do not believe in such marriages— 
still they are not so unhappy. 

There are two tasks the lady of 
the house nearly always reserves 
for herself—the instruction and 
counselling of her children and the 
arrangement of the tekonona (place 
of honor in the guest-room). What 
servant could undertake properly 








is the young girl of good family, 
still she is a girl, and hence ro- 


mantic. She is not permitted any 
familiar association with young 


men, but she has a chance to see, 

and sometimes even speak to young men in her own circle of fam- 
ily friends. But even if she is not given the opportunity to meet 
and speak to a young man, there is nothing to prevent her cast- 
ing shy glances toward a prepossessing youth whom she may en- 
counter when driving or walking abroad. Her “ love affairs” are 
not like those of the American girl. She cannot tell her mother 
of words of passion and love poured into her ears, of tender hand- 
clasps and embraces. Such things are unknown to her. But she 
will tell of one who passes and repasses their house, of a flower 
placed upon her window-ledge, and sometimes of a little love-letter 


A Japanese Mother carrying her Child on her Back 


either of these tasks? The Okusama 
does not fill the beautiful vases 
with flowers. She sets in it one 
branch, one flower, or a twig from 
a beautiful tree. It is placed just 
as it should be, so that all its graceful lines may show to the 
best effect. We have only two eyes with which to see. We can- 
not properly admire a great many beautiful things at once. Bet- 
ter admire to the full one little flower than surfeit oneself with a 
huge mass of them. And so it is with the other decoration in 
the tokonona. It is not a cabinet full of beautiful curios. The 
Japanese people of means and refinement keep their treasures in 
a storeroom. Each day they bring out one of them, and this is 
set in the tokonona. Every day there is a new scroll or ornament 
and flower to admire. It serves, too, as an excellent subject of 
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An Every-day Street Scene in Japan 

























































conversation for a chance visitor, for all these ornaments have a 
history of some kind, hence their value. The visitor will politely 
ask questions concerning it, and thus a subject of conversation 
more interesting than the weather is afforded. 

3y the time the house has been thoroughly put in order the 
meat, fish, and vegetable men have come and gone; noon is at 
hand. All the members of the family are at dinner together. If 
there is one absent from home, still his place is set and served. 
His spirit, they say, still dines and abides with them. 

The noon meal is a merry one—such good things to eat, such a 
buzz of joyful chatter! A little boy of twelve honorable years 
talks with his mother. His father is gone to the war. He is the 
head of the family, his mother’s adviser, confidant, and protector. 
Or sometimes the soft-speaking voung daughter-in-law moves grace- 
fully about the room, waiting with solicitude upon the mother-in- 
law, preparing with her own hands the amber tea for the older 
woman, and when the latter condescends a word of commendation 
she appears very grateful. The mother-in-law tells her to be seated 
and eat her own meal, and finally, making sure that her mother- 
in-law is thoroughly served, she modestly takes her seat. 

“A good, dutiful, modest, and gentle daughter, my son,” the 
older woman will later assert, and the bride is rewarded, after 
all, since she has pleased her husband. 

The afternoon is given up to social pleasures. Often the ladies 
of the house, attired in soft, silken omeshi, drive abroad in their 
jinrikishas and spend the afternoon in making calls upon friends. 
Sometimes they go to the city on a shopping trip and come back 
with their vehicle quite loaded down with the pretty things dear 
to the heart of a woman. 

The Japanese wife and mother prefers to spend her afternoons 
at home with her children. ‘They all go out together, if only into 
the tiny garden. Nothing in the house can compare with the out- 





Japanese Boys at Sport—the Start of a Footrace 





doors. In spring and summer they are out nearly all day. The 
women sew and embroider under some pretty tree—a cherry, 
camphor, or plum-tree. Here, their hands employed sewing, their 
eyes and senses delighted by their surroundings, watching the 
children playing, is it any wonder that the Japanese woman is 
calm of soul? Nature is the greatest distraction from care, they 
believe. Live close to nature and you will forget the little bitter- 
nesses of life. How happy seem the little children—even the bare- 
legged ragged rascals of the poor. They twist like natural acro- 
bats about the bamboo poles; they climb to inconceivable heights 
up the trees, and cling to swaying boughs with the agility of 
monkeys. The child in the garden, with the watching mother, 
flies his kite, while his sisters play battledore and shuttlecock. A 
favorite game for indoors is called sugoroku. On a large sheet 
of paper various little pictures are printed—portraits of eminent 
warriors or views of noted places. It is played with a dice. It 
is a simple game, and it teaches the little ones the names of 
historical characters and places. 

Every month in Japan has its particular significance to the Jap- 
anese, January, the month of the New-year; February, the inari 
(fox festival) ; March, the doll festival; April, the birthday of 


‘Buddha, the month when people stroll out for hanami (flower 


picnic), and fields and hills are tinted with clouds of cherry blos- 
soms; May, when the azaleas are ablaze and the picnickers flock 
to the beautiful gardens; June, the Temple festivals; July, the 
celebration of the “Milky Way”; August, moonlight banquets; 
September, the month of the kikuzuki (chrysanthemum) shows; 
October is a desolate month, for the gods are said to be absent. 
In November the parents celebrate the third, fifth, or seventh anni- 
versary of their children, and entertain their friends; December, a 
month of work in preparation for the New-year. 

(Continued on page 527.) 


























In Cherry-blossom Time—Japanese having Tea 
















































From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. ¥ 
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SOUTHERN 


A Panoramic View of Los Angeles, the Metropolis of Southern California 





CALIFORNI 


THE STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT, RESOURCES, AND PROGRESS 


INCE the day when Nordhoff first told the world of the 
beauties of this land by the Western sea, volumes have 
been written regarding its possibilities, its advantages, 
and its marvellous climatic conditions. That these ac- 
counts produced their effect is plainly seen by the great 
changes which have taken place within a generation. 

Thirty years ago those counties of California located south of the 
Tehachipi Mountains had nothing but the coming and going of 
coast steamers to connect them commercially with the outer world. 
Los Angeles, which is to-day a metropolis of over 125,000 people, 
was then a little “ pueblo.” with less than one-tenth that popu- 
lation. The other towns which now form the different centres of 
trade and population were, for the most part, either non-existent 
or else consisted only of a small gathering of dwellings clustered 
about a central plaza where a few hundred persons gathered on 
fete days or assembled to celebrate some event of great general 
importance. What little there was of Americanism was dom- 
inated by the superior numbers of the Castilians. In reality, the 
few small holdings were confined to the towns and hamlets, for the 
great properties of the original owners under Spanish grants, or 
their direct descendants, still remained intact. Great herds of 
cattle still grazed over the ranges, and while northern California 
was struggling in the grasp of the gold excitement and the en- 
suing strikes on the Comstock in Nevada, southern California still 
retained its Arcadian simplicity. 

The first great change came with the opening of the railway 
which connected Los Angeles with San Francisco. Then followed 
the extension of this same line to the eastward and its ultimate 
opening to New Orleans and the Gulf. Southern California be- 
gan to be a known country, and it suddenly dawned upon her peo- 
ple that a new population was drifting in and developing those 
great resources which had so long been neglected, but which were 
destined to render her one of the most famous sections in America. 
In 1885 the transportation question was still more definitely set- 
tled by the opening of a second 
transcontinental railway sys- 


ods of engineering have found means of conserving the supply 
of water which flows from the ,mountain ranges, and artesian 
belts have been discovered and developed. Every year are shown 
examples of expansion in the area of irrigated lands, by means of 
new systems of pumping or otherwise carrying to arid acres the 
water requisite to make them contribute to California’s horti- 
cultural success. An instance is shown at Riverside, in the county 
of the same name, where, by means of pumping systems, the area 
of land capable of the highest culture in citrus fruits has been 
nearly doubled within a year. Another example may be found 
in the thousands of acres of formerly useless desert land along 
the Colorado River which is being successfully developed by means 
of water from that stream. 

There is hardly a section of southern California, from San 


‘Diego to her northern borders, which has not placed its depend- 


ence for success upon the development of its water-supply. There 
are, to be sure, parts of the southern counties where many crops 
may be raised with the aid of the natural rainfall, but these crops 
are limited to cereals and ordinary fruits. The destiny of this 
section of the State pointed to greater things than wheat, barley, 
and their accompanying products; and it has been irrigation which 
has permitted of the fulfilling of that destiny, and which trans- 
formed her arid acres into blossoming orchards of lemon, orange, 
and lime, developed her pueblos and hamlets into cities and thriving 
towns, and enabled her to take a place among the commercial 
factors of America. ‘Thirty years ago, with a scant population 
of forty thousand, there was barely water enough to supply the 
demand; while to-day, with the number of her people increased 
more than tenfold, modern methods have found means for fur- 
nishing a supply adequate to the needs of the land which sup- 
ports this great increase; and by means of plans now under way 
a corresponding future increase will be as fully supplied. Next 
to water in the list of means which have aided in southern Cali- 
fornia’s development comes transportation. At the head stands 

the system of railways known 

as the Southern Pacific, which, 





tem, and with the driving of its 
last spike began an era remark- 
able for its progress and the 
ultimate stability of its success. 
As in the case of all new coun- 
tries there came the attendant 
boom and the subsequent burst- 
ing of the bubble blown by the 
speculators and financiers. But 
the foundation of the structure 
was too firm to permit of a 
lasting depression, and ‘ The 
Land of Sunshine ” quickly re- 
covered from the blow struck by 
extravagant speculation. 

Two great factors have com- 
bined to make southern Cali- 
fornia the country that it is 
to-day. The first is water. Odd 
as this will seem to the reader 
who is not versed in the possi- 
bilities or necessities of irriga- 
tion, yet the fact remains that 
without the present supply of 
developed water this vast area 
of beautiful and productive ter- 
ritory would stand to-day pre- 
cisely where it did when Mexico 
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with its lines northward to 
San Francisco and eastward to 
the Mississippi, first linked 
this region to the East; and 
the Santa Fe, stretching its 
rails across the deserts of 
northern Arizona, and now ex- 
tended northward to San Fran- 
cisco Bay and to its southern 
terminal at the harbor of San 
Diego. These systems have 
taken advantage of the pos- 
sibilities of southern Cali- 
fornia, and their lines extend 
by local branches to every 
corner of this end of the State. 
The Southern Pacific has with- 
in three years brought the 
coast counties of Ventura, 
Santa Barbara, and San Luis 
Obispo into direct communica- 
tion with the great centres of 
the State by means of a thor- 
oughly independent line _be- 
tween Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, which opens up one 
of California’s most delightful 
sections as it winds for two 








signed the treaty conveying the 
Golden State to the control of 
Columbia’s sons. Modern meth- 


hundred miles along the rugged 


The Huntington Building, Los Angeles coast. 
The largest building west of Chicago 


The next year will see still 
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another transcontinental system finding a terminal at Pacific tide- ° 
water—the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake Railway, which 
covers an air-line distance between the capital of Utah, skirt- 


ing southern Nevada, and touching the Pacific at the harbor of 
San Pedro. Like its predecessors in the southern California rail- 
way field, this line passes through the most productive of the 
citrus-growing territories of southern California, and adds to the 
transportation advantages of Los Angeles and her neighbors. 

Southern California possesses no Jess than six harbors of im- 
portance, each of them accessible to the largest craft. To the 
south, and but a few miles from the Mexican border, is San Diego, 
with its landlocked bay and acres of deep water. Northward is 
the harbor of San Pedro, which is being transformed by govern- 
ment appropriation from a roadstead into one of the safest and 
most. available harbors in America. Twenty miles further north 
lies Port Los Angeles, with its great pier and railway terminals. 
Further up the Santa Barbara Channel lies Ventura, while west- 
ward still is Santa Barbara, with its safe and unlimited anchor- 
age. Last on the list is Port Harford, another safe and roomy 
harbor developed by engineering skill and government funds. The 
traffic of all these ports has greatly increased in volume with the 
progress of the State, and each being reached by some one or two 
of the great railway systems, brings the entire country west of 
the Rockies into direct commercial communication with every 
port in the world. It is therefore easy to realize that trans- 
portation has been a powerful ally to water in the building up of 
southern California’s prosperity. On the one hand, her harbors 
have given her seaboard a vast commercial value, while her rail- 
way lines have wiped out those vast distances which but a few 
years ago separated the Atlantic from the Pacific. In the twenty 
years of direct transcontinental connection these great systems of 
steam railways and their local branches have been a power in 
the development of this southwestern empire. It has remained, 
however, for steam’s modern successor—electricity—to contribute 
the finishing touches. 

The beginning of what-is to-day the most perfect electric trans- 
portation system in America came seventeen years ago, when power 
was first applied to two of the street-car systems of Los Angeles. 
Electricity was then a doubtful quantity in transportation, and 
the cable system was used. Shortly following these cable systems 
came the first electric road in California, which was the direct 
forerunner of the present system. Eventually electricity replaced 
the cables, and with the city’s growth the different systems ex- 
panded, yet, owing to a scattered ownership and an unsatisfactory 
system of service, they failed to produce the expected financial 
returns. 

In 1898 came the beginning of the change which was to be of 
such importance to this section of California. Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, the builder of the first great transcontinental system of rail- 
ways, retained for years as his personal advisor and representa- 
tive his nephew, Henry E. Huntington, who had been schooled in 
every intricacy of the transportation problem. In addition to 
the vast steam-railway system which came under his direct ob- 
servation, Henry E. Huntington had taken part in the building 
up of San Francisco’s system of street - railways, and he fore- 
saw the future in store for a perfect system of electric railways 
which should form a network over the southern end of the State. 

By a most careful campaign, Mr. Huntington obtained the con- 
trol of the principal lines operating in Los Angeles, under the 
title of the Los Angeles Railway Company. Several mergers of 
these lines had been attempted, but Mr. Huntington’s operations 
were the first to meet with success. Choosing as his lieutenants 
men who had -for years been tried and trusted associates of him- 
self and his uncle, it took but a few weeks to work decided 
changes in the city service. Then came the expansion which first 
included the interurban lines connecting with Pasadena. 

Beginning with the acquiring of this Pasadena line, the Pacific 
Klectrie Railway Company, as the interurban system is called, 
has gradually extended itself until it now covers nearly every 
important point in the San Gabriel Valley, and, with the lines 
planned or under construction, will reach from every principal 
point on the seacoast adjacent to Los Angeles eastward to the 
cities of San Bernardino and Riverside counties. From a con- 


verging centre at Los Angeles independent lines now extend to 
Pasadena—which is reached by two routes—Monrovia, Alhambra, 
San Gabriel, Whittier, Long Beach, Alamitos, and Huntington 
Beach, 


The latter line is now being extended to Newport Beach, 
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skirting the ocean, and opening up a most attractive area of coast 
country; while an independent branch is being laid to reach tide- 
water at the harbor of San Pedro, effectively covering the city 
of San Pedro, and having a terminal directly upon the outer har- 
bor, which is now being perfected by government appropriation. 

Together with its city system the Huntington electric holdings 
cover a territory over which cars are operated from 5 A.M. until 
after midnight, bringing every point within a radius of over fifty 
miles into communication with the metropolis on schedules of 
not more than fifteen minutes between cars. While this system 
is rightfully termed the most efficient in the country, it is easy 
for the student of conditions to see that within a few years at 
the utmost these lines will be extended to cover every point from 
San Diego on the south to Santa Barbara on the north, with an 
eastward and westward sweep from the boundary of the Col- 
orado desert to the shores of the Pacific. Nor is it improbable 
that these lines will eventually pass over the Tehachipi Moun- 
tains and link the great valley of the San Joaquin to southern 
California, or, winding along the seacoast, tap the fertile val- 
leys of central California and find a northern terminal at San 
Francisco. 

The effects of this development of a great local transportation 
system are apparent in almost every mile of its trackage. Towns 
which had sprung into being during the first great southern Cali- 
fornia boom of 1886 and 1887, and, after blossoming for a few 
short months settled down as small centres of various fruit- 
growing districts, have taken a new lease of life with what seems 
like a reasonable expectation of success. New towns have been 
established and many others planned. Thousands of homes, vary- 
ing from the modest cottage to the villa of the millionaire, have 
sprung up along the rights of way, while industrial improvements 
in the shape of several important manufactories have located their 
plants at points adjacent to these electric lines. 

In the general line of improvements Mr. Huntington and his 
associates have directly interested themselves. Along the prin- 
cipal lines tapping the San Gabriel Valley the railways are being 
paralleled on either side by broad boulevards, while the adjacent 
areas are being laid out in villa tracts and beautiful dwelling 
sites. This applies directly to the line which reaches Monrovia, 
running most of the way along the brow of a roll of land. Here, 
in the most attractive section of southern California’s beautiful 
and historic San Gabriel Valley, are being prepared a series of 
villa sites which for beauty of location cannot easily be sur- 
passed. The land is dotted at every point with spreading oak- 
trees, from beneath which can be overlooked a vista embracing 
everything from the mountains to the sea. The result is a loca- 
tion of unique charm in this valley first christened and devel- 
oped by the padres of old Castile, the possibilities of which are 
to-day made a part and parcel of southern California’s metropolis 
by means of twentieth-century transportation facilities. 

In the direction toward the sea along the lines which reach 
Long Beach and Alamitos, the work of development is no less ad- 
vanced than in the San Gabriel Valley. This line, and the exten- 
sion now being carried as far south as Newport Beach, skirts the 
shores of San Pedro Channel for miles, and here by the shores of 
the Pacific have been laid out tracts and building sites which 
are among the most attractive locations to be found anywhere 
along the California coast. ‘The vista commanded by these loca- 
tions is peculiarly striking, with a northern and eastern back- 
ground of towering heights and the ocean for an immediate fore- 
ground. To the south are the heights of Santa Catalina, Cali- 
fornia’s most attractive island, its twenty-nine miles of length 
forming an effective breakwater for this channel, where aquatic 
sports of every description from yachting to angling may be en- 
joyed in every month of the entire twelve. Here by the séa_the 
direct and immediate effects of rapid transportation are Oe 
more evident than among the inland sections reached by the net- 
work of the Huntington system. ‘The city of Long Beach has 
doubled in population since the advent of electricity as a motive 
power, while the proportionate increase in the population and 
number of homes at the beaches farther south is much greater. 

Directly adjacent to the localities bordering on the San Pedro 
Channel, and which with them has been brought into direct con- 
tact with the metropolis by rapid transit, lies a most prolific 
country where all classes of citrus, deciduous, and small fruits 
thrive to perfection. The slopes of the low-lying hills are already 
dotted with homes surrounded by groves of citrus-trees and shaded 
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fact in view the principal meet- 





by spreading vines, and com- 
manding an unbroken view of 
the ocean. 

It really matters little in 
which direction a journey be 
made from Los Angeles, the 
lines of this electric system 
lead through a country made 
famous by its natural beauty 
and perfected by development. 

At every point covered by the 
Huntington system the work of 
development is being carried 
on with close attention to de- 
tail. Directly allied to the 
parent company are three cor- 
porations operating along the 
lines of progress. These are 
the Huntington Land Com- 
pany, the Pacifie Electric Land 








ings are being arranged for 
that season of the year. In 
the founding of Ascot nothing 
has been left undone that. 
might add to the standing of 
the institution. First and fore- 
most is placed the idea of the 
development of the horse. Noth- 
ing save the most legitimate 
racing is permitted, and the af- 
fairs of the track are under 
the supervision of experienced 
stewards who love the horse 
tor the horse’s sake. By means 
of the system established, those 
undesirable features — which 
lave so frequently attached 
themselves to other racing 
centres will be permanently 
eliminated. 








Company, and the Los Angeles 
Land Company. To each of 
these companies falls the work 
of development in a different 
district covered by the system, 
which is being carried on with such method as to render the 
Huntington electric system and its allied branches a most im- 
portant factor in the progress of this region. 

In the southern California metropolis itself the effect of mod- 
ern and perfected transportation is as plainly felt as in the 
suburban districts. The assessed valuation ef Los Angeles County 
has increased from $90,819,643 in 1898 to $169,268,166 in 1903. 
The value of new buildings erected in the city of Los Angeles in 
1903 exceeds $13,000,000. Not all of this improvement can be di- 
rectly traced to perfected transportation, but it has certainly been 
a most important factor in the city’s building up. 

The electric system has itself left an indelible impression on the 
building industry of Los Angeles by the construction of the Hunt- 
ington Building, which has given Los Angeles the largest structure 
west of Chicago. 

It looks like a far cry from transportation to the development 
of the thoroughbred horse, but here in California the connection is 
direct. Just southeast of Los Angeles there was discovered a 
tract of land, level as a billiard-tab]e, possessing those peculiar 
resilient qualities so eagerly sought after by horse experts. Under 
the direct patronage of the founders of the electric-railway sys- 
tem, Ascot Park has been constructed at this point, with its superb 
track for the development of the thoroughbred and the fostering. 
of “the sport of kings.” In conjunction with the peculiarities of 
the soil, which renders the track at Ascot practically perfect, 
comes the climatic condition which makes racing possible upon 
every day of the year. If there is any preference in the matter 
of time it lies on the side of midwinter racing, and with this 


The Harbor of Port Harford 


The track itself is a marvel 
of perfection. There is one 
principal mile track, with two 
inside tracks. The homestretch 
from the upper turn to the grand stand is a delight to the horse- 
man’s eye, with a width exceeding by ten feet any other track on 
the Pacifie coast. The track buildings are thoroughly modern, with 
a grand stand built of steel and seating 6000 people. The stables 
consist of thirty-five buildings, with stalls for 800 animals. Twenty 
cottages furnish homes for the attendant horsemen. There are hun- 
dreds of men who can remember the historic pony races which en- 
livened the fiestas of southern California’s early days, and to these, 
the comparison between the rush and scramble of a -contending 
field as the animals swept down the old “ Calle” by the Mission, 
and the magnificently conducted contests at Ascot, must be an ex- 
ample in the evolution of the State. 

Four lines of cars reach Ascot from as many quarters of the 
city, and there are, besides, connections whereby private cars may 
be transferred from the transcontinental railways and run directly 
to the track. Prior to the present year the thoroughbred industry 
has centered in the northern portion of the State, but with the 
establishment of Ascot Park will come an advance in the number 
and quality of southern California’s horses. 

It was said earlier in this article that southern California has 
been developed through an increase in its water-supply and the 
improvements in its transportation facilities. While the trans- 
continental railways furnished the first means of building up the 
country, the modern rapid-transit system, which has already 
eclipsed in magnitude and methods of operation any of its Eastern 
rivals, has certainly furnished the final touches which will go far 
toward rendering this section of the Golden State ideal for the 
dweller within its borders. 


SANTA BARBARA 


ANTA BARBARA, on its seaward side, is lapped by the 
waters of the Pacific. Beyond the city’s limits the hills 
and mesas are dotted with well-kept orchards, groves, 
and vineyards, within whose confines thrive the lemon, 
olive, pomegranate, nectarine, and grape. From the first 
to the last day of every year this little mountain-guarded 

strip of country rivals the Riviera in climate, while it surpasses 
in beauty any spot on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The Spanish padres chose well when, nearly a century and a 
quarter ago, they founded, in the very centre of what is now Santa 
Barbara, that famous Mission which is to-day one of the last to 
be oceupied of all those religious monuments that mark, mostly 
by their ruins, the first march of civilization along the shores of 
the Pacific. This  Mission’s 
bells pealed from its tower the 


metals, and the strenuous days of the fifties brought few men who 
sought the beauties of nature save where they were expressed by 
the glitter of vellow nuggets. So Santa Barbara slept, practically 
undisturbed by the tide of emigration, until the time when the 
native fruits became an important commercial factor. Then the 
foothills and valleys bordering the Channel drew the attention of 
the husbandman. With the discovery of the soil’s possibilities 
came knowledge of the fact that here was a spot ideally adapted 
for the establishment of a home. 

It has taken vears for the knowledge gained by the first dwell- 
ers along the Channel to permeate the outer world. There are 
many reasons for this, principal among them being the fact that 
until within two vears Santa Barbara has been located off the 

direct line of travel. This con- 
dition ended when the coast 





vespers of California’s natives 
whom the padres first came to 
teach. They rang in the rise 
of Castilian power, and tolled 
the waning of Spain’s grasp 
upon these Western — shores. 
They marked the coming of the 
“ Gringo,” whose energy should 
develop this land of plenty. 
and they have marked the pass- 
ing of the time which has trans- 
formed Santa Barbara from 
the Arcadian simplicity of her 
early hacienda life to the bustle 
of a modern city destined to 
leave an impress on the story 
of California’s progress. 

To those Americans who first 
sought out California there was 
little of attractiveness in Santa 








lines of the Southern Pacific 
system were extended so as to 
make of Santa Barbara one of 
the principal points on the 
main artery of travel between 
northern and southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In spite of its lack of direct 
rail communication the city 
has progressed with every 
vear. New and_ permanent 
residents have been compara- 
tively few, but those who have 
come have been drawn by the 
city’s desirable situation and 
climate, and, once convinced 
of her charms, have found it 
impossible to depart. The re 
sult has been the building 
within a short radius from 








Barbara. Her mountains were 
not storehouses of precious 
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the city’s centre, of hundreds 
of homes, peopled with those 


































































































































who appreciate a climate where neither the heat of summer nor 
the chill of winter is a factor in the equation of existence. 

Santa Barbara’s population now numbers close to ten thousand, 
dwelling within the present limits of the city. These limits will, 
within a short time, be extended so as to cover a wide area of ter- 
ritory which it is advantageous to bring into the city’s confines. 
The greater portion of those suburbs which have helped to make 
Santa Barbara attractive will thus become a part of the city 
proper. 

One of Santa Barbara’s greatest charms lies in the attractive- 
ness of these suburbs. They extend in every direction, each one 
possessing, seemingly, more picturesque beauty than its neighbor. 
To the east lies the section known as Montecito, its area already 
well covered with homes, varying from modest cottage to palatial 
estate. Montecito, like Santa Barbara itself, possesses wide va- 
riety, for while its confines border directly upon the sea, they 
also extend well back into the foothills, where a choice is possi- 
ble between a location overlooking the stretches of the channel or 
one among the nooks sheltered by the heights. 

By reason of the close approach of the mountains to the line 
of tidewater, the city’s extension has been limited in a northerly 
direction, so that the city’s growth is now tending toward the east 
and west along the shore-line. For a long time Montecito, with 
its hills and beaches, held the upper hand in the matter of popu- 
larity, but the prospective opening of the Hope Ranch to home- 
builders, together with the fact that Montecito was, for the most 
part, occupied in its most favorable sections, has turned attention 
toward the western stburbs, hitherto overlooked. The result has 
been the discovery that Santa Barbara possesses as many charms 
in its western as in its eastern confines. The natural demand has 
been for homes close to the shore-line of the channel or at points 
overlooking the sea. 

Among the sections thus developed is Granthurst, but little 
more than a mile from the principal city streets, where the land 
on the one side is washed by the swell of the channel and on the 
other rises in a gentle slope to the summit of the rounded hills. 
This is but one of the sections which form the striking portions 
of Santa Barbara’s surroundings, over the whole extent of which, 
before many years have passed, there will be scattered hundreds 
of homes peopled by those who appreciate a land with an ‘alinost 
ideal climate. 

During the last decade there has been a steady change in Santa 
Barbara’s appearance. One by one the adobe buildings of past 
generations have given way to modern structures, until to-day her 
business quarter is thoroughly up to date, and would do credit 
to a much larger community. Of course there are relics of the old 
days, but these have been crowded well into the background, where 
in many cases they stand elbow to elbow with their newer neigh- 
bors, and, instead of detracting, add a touch of romance to the 

aspect of the city. 

The municipality of Santa Barbara is well and economically 
governed, a fact which appears to the most casual observer, for 
her streets are excellently paved -and macadamized and her public 
buildings well kept. Her residence district has become more beau- 
tiful with every year as home 
after home has filled the va- 









Panorama of Santa Barbara and the Bay 


Santa Barbara’s social life is on a par with her other attractions. 
Those people who have come hither from other parts of the world 
have absorbed the natural characteristics which render this one of 
the unique spots of the earth, instead of imprinting the personality 
of some other country upon the community. Consequently, Santa 
Barbara contains none but Santa Barbarans, no matter from where 
the present dwellers first came. The social functions of her cit- 
izens are, for the most part, of a class which will tend to take 
participants out-of-doors, for only during a brief portion of the 
vear is outdoor enjoyment impossible. At present three clubs 
contribute to this phase of the city’s life. They are the Santa 
Barbara, the Elks, and the Country Club. The first two are 
quartered in handsome buildings in the centre of the town, while 
the last, with its golf-links, its polo grounds, its cottages and 
principal club-house, has built a home in the suburbs of Montecito 
upon a charming location overlooking the sea and locked in by the 
chain of rolling foothills. An important addition to Santa Bar- 
hara’s club list is still another country club that is to be estab- 
lished on the property of the Pacifie Improvement Company, known 
as the Hope Ranch. Located at about the same distance to the 
west as the original Country Club lies to the east of the city, 
this new organization will occupy a most beautiful and picturesque 
spot. At the Hope Ranch, as at Montecito, the sea lies at the 
front, with hills and erags for a background. Here there will be 
opportunities for all kinds of outdoor sports, and cottages will be 
erected for the accommodation of the members. There is no oppo- 
sition in this founding of a second country club, as the original 
organization has long since been compelled to turn aside applica- 
tions for membership and quarters. 

Santa Barbara is splendidly equipped with a perfect system of 
public schools, to which may be added several private institutions 
of the highest grade. Among these private institutions is one that, 
although but a few years have passed since its establishment, has 
already gained a reputation by what may be termed the novelty 
of its system. This is St. John’s School, an institution for the 
education of boys, established and operated with distinct refer- 
ence to its climatic location. The youths who become its pupils 
are encouraged toward the leading of that strenuous life which is 
so thoroughly possible along this stretch of seacoast and among the 
mountains of the Santa Ynez. When not occupied in study the 
pupils of St. John’s are encouraged to spend every moment out-of- 
doors. A horse is a necessary part of each youngster’s equipment, 
and through their open-air life the physical perfection of the stu- 
dents is easily acquired. Between the mountains and the sea 
there is always an interesting series of diversions which form an 
excellent contrast to the work of the class-room. This elass-room 
work is by no means neglected, for it is only when the work of 
study has been performed with close attention that the pleasures 
of outdoor life are granted. The result is a gradual building up of 
both physical and mental powers which will be of inestimable value 
in the later life of St. John’s pupils. St. John’s is quartered in a 
spacious home among the Montecito hills, with roomy ‘yet simple 
dormitories surrounded by groves of orange and lemon. The home 
life of the institution is a feature which, combined with its special 

characteristics. renders it one 
of Santa Barbara’s illustrative 











cant places. With every new 
dwelling there has been a de- 
velopment of horticultural 
possibilities, until the streets 
are bordered on either hand 
with a profusion of floral dis- 
plays. Experiment has proven 
that there is hardly a class of 
rare or beautiful flora, no mat- 
ter what its nativity, which 
will not flourish in Santa Bar- 
bara’s balmy atmosphere. In 
experimental gardens within 
the city’s limits thrive speci- 
mens of the rarest classes in 
the botanical lexicon. Both 
from the northern and south- 
ern latitudes these specimens 
have been gathered to bloom 
here in a land which favors 
hoth the tender shoots of the 











institutions. 

Among the city’s churches 
all denominations are rep- 
resented, 

Commercially, Santa Bar- 
bara occupies a position which 
makes her the centre of ex- 
tensive tributary country. This 
position has been rendered 
particularly strong by the com- 
pletion of the Southern Pa- 
cifie’s coast-line of railway, 
which has placed the city in 
direct communication with a 
most productive country direct- 
ly to the north. The county of 
which Santa Barbara is the 
county-seat, and which bears 
the same name, is one of the 
most prolific and varied in its 
class of products. The list, if 








‘ropies and the hardened plants 
of the north, 


St. John’s School, Santa Barbara 
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given, would include every va- 
riety of semitropic fruit, all 

















of the deciduous fruits, English walnuts, grapes of every variety, 
and so on through the whole range of horticulture even to the 
hardy apple, which ripens to perfection in the higher valleys of 
her mountains. On the plains at the northern end of the county 
cereals flourish to such an extent as to bring the shipments up to 
more than a million bushels annually. 

Among Santa Barbara’s features her harbor is one of the most 
important. It consists of a most beautiful bay, the shore of which 
sweeps over an are more than ten miles in extent. Within this 
shelter the anchorage is perfect, and the headlands to the west- 
ward render it absolutely safe in all blows from that direction, 

















El Rancho Santa Rosa 


while the mountains furnish protection to the north and east. The 
port is an absolutely free one, it being unnecessary for even the 
veriest tyro at navigation to need assistance in the guiding of 
his craft to a snug berth. The southern winds are broken by the 
sheltering islands on the south of the channel, and the result is 
that in this spot a thousand ships, ranging in size from the great- 
est battle-ship down to the tiniest pleasure boat, could safely ride 
out together any blow that might sweep in from the Pacific. This 
harbor has been of vast service in the past, for it has given Santa 
Jarbara direct communication by sea with every city on her own 
coast, and her commerce has linked her by its means to every 
principal seaport in the world. From the standpoint of a casual 
visitor Santa Barbara’s harbor is a special attraction. The city 








HE entire area of northern Santa Barbara County is 
formed by a succession of beautiful and productive 
valleys, the largest and most important of these topo- 
graphical divisions being known as the Valley of Santa 
Maria. With its 
western entrance 
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has constructed along its front a most beautiful plaza and pub- 
lic garden. <An_ excellently appointed bath-house occupies the 
plaza’s western end, and bathers can find enjoyment on every 
day of the year. This plaza is but the beginning of an elaborate 
boulevard system which will be extended along the entire bay, 
and, when coupled with the present delightful mountain and shore 
drives, will render Santa Barbara one of the most attractive spots 
on earth to the equestrian or whip. 

The sportsman finds unfailing satisfaction at Santa Barbara. 
Within a day’s journey her mountains furnish deer, bear, and 
all classes of feathered game, while the waters of the Channel 
teem with the very best of fighters among sea fish. Notable 
‘atches are made over against the islands at the south. There is 
the tuna—which many term the king of game fish—the bonita, 
the barracuta, the rock-cod, the mackerel, the albacore, the giant 
jewfish, and the belligerent yellowtail and sea -bass—all to be 
had in such numbers as to gladden the heart of every disciple 
of Izaak Walton. The islands are also ideal camping spots for 
those who desire a life in the open. 

Santa Barbara’s hotel accommodations are of the best, con- 
sisting of two tourist hotels of ample capacity, and several less 
pretentious hostelries. 

The transportation question which so long troubled Santa Bar- 
bara was settled by the construction of the Southern Pacific Coast 
Line, which has been made the principal pathway through the 
State. 

Four trains daily each way bring Santa Barbara into direct 
touch both with San Francisco and with Los Angeles. This fact 
has developed for Santa Barbara a new feature, as she is rap- 
idly becoming the Mecca for visitors from her own as well as from 
other States. 

Santa Barbara’s future can be summed up in one line—* A 
city of ideal homes.” Her old Mission bells have rung in many 
changes, but none so important as that which awakened her peo- 
ple to the possibilities of the land they live in and caused them 
to extend a welcoming hand to those who wished to join them in 
this Arcadia by the western sea. , 

Santa Barbara, looking from the sea, presents a picture where- 
in ocean, mountains, fields, and tlower-bordered pathways are beau- 
tifully commingled. In front is a broad expanse of blue water. 
In the middle distance lie the rolling foothills on which the city 
is built, reaching up to their topmost slopes on either hand. These 
foothills sweep to the east and west, their chain broken here and 
there by stretches of level mesa until their contour is lost in the 
first heights of the Santa Ynez range, whose lofty peaks form a 
fitting background to the scene. As the eye sweeps over it all, 
one feels that nature had designed here a spot where perfection 
is closely approached, and had then raised a barrier of mountains 
as if to afford protection from the disturbing contact of the outer 
world, 
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over to beans and sugar beets. All kinds of grains are produced in 
the next belt, while fruits of all classes thrive in the valley’s centre 
and among its eastern and southern hills. Although enough fruit 
has been raised to prove the possibilities of the valley, no record 
has been made in this industry 
except in the case of apricots; 
these are sun-dried, and the 





opening upon the Pacific 
Ocean this valley covers an area 
of nine miles in width, its 
length stretching from the 
beach to the Sisquoc Hills on 
the east, a distance of thirty 
miles. The entire valley con- 
tains about 100,000 acres of 
agricultural lands, in addition 
to the dairying and grazing 
lands along its eastern borders. 

Climatically, this valley pre- 
sents a broad variety. Winter 
shows little variation, but in 
summer the midday tempera- 
ture aiong its ocean-front will 
average about sixty-five  de- 
grees, while in the centre of 
the valley the mercury stands 
ten degrees higher, and in its 
eastern foothills reaches a 
maximum of ninety. The val- 
ley’s products vary according- ; 
ly: that portion of the county ‘ 
bordering the sea is, by its low ra 








orchards already planted show 
a splendid profit without the 
use of irrigation. Apples, 
grapes, peaches, plums—in fact, 
all classes of deciduous fruits, 
have been tested in different 
parts of the valley, and in no 
instance has there been a fail- 
ure. It has also been proved 
that much of the valley is 
well adapted to lemon culture, 
but, owing to a tardy develop- 
ment of irrigation possibili- 
ties, the production of this and 
other kindred classes of fruit 
has not been on a scale suffi- 
cient to render it commercial- 
ly profitable. 

The truth is that the full 
development of the possibilities 
of Santa Maria Valley is at 
present in its infancy. For the 


+ Ae : most part, its thousands of 
“ acres, which are adapted to 





the highest grade of pro- 





temperature, specially adapted 
to dairying, while the lands 
next to the eastward are given 
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duction, are still given over 


A Southern California Oil-field to the bean and to various 
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‘Santa Maria have already done 





classes of grain. Next to these products comes the sugar - beet, 
which, though practically a new industry, has become important. 
These vegetables are grown both with and without the aid of irri- 
gation, and their production has served to prove the irrigation 
possibilities of the valley. An immense factory for the handling 
of the sugar-beet is located at Beeteravia, six miles southwest of 
Santa Maria, the principal town of the valley. In the lands about 
this factory irrigation has been carried to a most successful point. 
The supply is drawn from subterrancous wells and elevated to the 
surface by means of a pumping system. In this manner an un- 
failing supply of water has 
been secured and an example 
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The principal town of the valley is Santa Maria, located about 
midway between the ocean and the Coast Range of mountains. It 
is a thriving community, with a population of more than 1500 
people, well - laid - out streets, substantial business buildings, and 
attractive residences. The town commands the trade of a large 
surrounding country. It has two banking institutions, a com- 
mercial and a savings- bank, and an excellent hotel; its steam 
flouring-mill is the only plant of its kind in the country. 

The high-school district of Santa Maria Valley shows an 
assessed valuation of $3,500,000, thus giving to Santa Maria a 
well-supported high school. 
There is also an_ excellent 





set for future operations. The 
present cost of bringing water 
to the surface will not exceed 
ene-half -cent per thousand 
gallons, and this price will be 
materially lessened by the. use 
of cheap gases and oils from 
the near-by oil-fields for fuel. 
Santa Maria’s product of sugar- 
beets for the last season yield- 
ed upwards of 100,000 sacks of 
granulated sugar. 

The bean belt of Santa 
Maria yields annually from 
150,000 to 200,000 sacks, while 
her grain-fields produce 500,- 
000 sacks of cereals. Her 
dairying industry shows a year- 
ly. product of over 1,000,000 
pounds of butter, which com- 
pares in quality with any pro- 
duced on the Pacifie coast, and 
finds a ready sale in both 
northern and southern mar- 
kets. It may thus be seen 








grammar-school, 

Three denominations have 
well-built churches. An _ ex- 
cellent water system furnishes 
the town with an inexhaustible 
supply, and the drainage of 
the location is perfect. 

Minerals are found in the 
eastern and southern foothills 
of the valley, including de- 
posits of high-grade  as- 
phaltum, and, at various 
points, iron, copper, and _ sil- 
ver. 

In the hills near the sea are 
large deposits of gypsum. 

The transportation facilities 
of Santa Maria Valley are af- 
forded by the main coast-line 
of the Southern Pacific system, 
which passes across the west- 
ern end of the valley, giving 
easy communication with 
Santa Barbara = and Los 
Angeles on the south and San 











that even in the infancy of her 
development Santa Maria is a 
valley where prosperity is 
firmly established. Climatical- 
ly the valley is ideal. For nearly twenty years the writer has 
kept the rain and temperature records for the United States 
Weather Bureau at the town of Santa Maria. During this period 
the average rainfall for the season has been fourteen inches in the 
centre of the valley, with a slight increase along the eastern foot- 
hills. The temperature is marked by the following record of mean 
monthly temperatures : 
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Aside from her agricultural and horticultural possibilties, the 
Santa Maria Valley has devel- 
oped, during the last four years, 


Santa Maria Valley 


Francisco on the north. 

The eastern end is reached by 
the lines of the Pacific Coast 
Railway, passing through the 
town of Santa Maria, with a tidewater terminal at Port Har- 
ford, thus providing egress by water for the principal crops of 
the valley. Until the opening of the Southern Pacific coast-line, 
Santa Maria Valley was cut off from communication with the 
outer world save by means of this railway and its connecting steam- 
ers. The transportation question is now, however, thoroughly set- 
tled, for the valley is brought into direct daily connection with 
every point on the coast by means of the Southern Pacific’s line 
and the various stage-lines which connect with it at principal 
points. 

But one thing is needed to develop to the full the productive 
possibilities of the valley, and that is a practical system of irri- 
gation. There are excellent opportunities available for the per- 
fection of such a system, and lack of capital has alone prevented 
their utilization. With the aid of irrigation alfalfa, and citrus 
fruits could be grown profitably, and many acres that are now 
considered valueless except for grazing could be rendered pro- 
ductive. An extensive irrigation system has already been planned, 

and its completion will mark a 
new era among the hills and 









an industrial feature of great 
importance. This is her im- 
mense district of oil lands, ac- 
knowledged to be among the 
most productive in America. 
Addison H. McKay is_ the 
pioneer’ of. Santa Maria’s oil in- 
dustries.. His, work in 1899 
was the first that was done to- 
ward the developing of possi- 
bilities which had long been 
overlooked by the people of the 
county. His operations began 
on the Careaga Ranch, in the 
southeastern corner of the val- 
ley. The first well was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake just 
when it seemed on the point of 
striking a paying flow; but 
Mr. McKay persevered, and, af- 
ter many reverses, oil in pay- 
ing quantities was struck at a 
depth of 1535 feet in August, 
1901. The company of which 
Mr. McKay is the head has to- 
day in operation no less than 
seventeen wells, each contrib- 
uting to the oil-supply of this 
Western coast, while a dozen 
other companies are operating 
in the district. The oil is of 
excellent quality, and the area 
of the productive district is be- 
ing constantly extended by new 
discoveries. These oil-fields of 








along the mesas of northern 
Santa Barbara County. 

The charm of the climate in 
this part of the world cannot 
be better described than it is 
by Charles Dudley Warner in 
his delightful book about south- 
ern California, Our Italy. It 
is probably impossible, he says, 
to give an Eastern man a just 
idea of the sort of winter he 
will find here. ‘ Accustomed to 
extremes, he may expect too 
much. He wants a_ violent 
change. If he quits the snow, 
the slush, the leaden skies, the 
alternate sleet and cold rain 
of New England, he would like 
the tropical heat, the languor, 
the color of Martinique. He 
will not find them here. He 
comes instead into a strictly 
temperate region. . . . He sees 
the orange ripening in its dark 
foliage, the long lines of the 
eucalyptus, the feathery pep- 
per-tree, the English - walnut, 
the black live-oak, the fan- 
palm, in all the vigor of June; 
everywhere beds of flowers of 
every hue and of every country 
blazing in the bright sunlight— 
the heliotrope, the geranium, 
the rare hothouse roses.... He 
hears running water, the song 
of birds, the scent of flowers is 
in the air.” No wonder the 








much to give prominence to the 
valley, and have added greatly 
to its productiveness. 


The Great Pinal Gusher, Santa Maria Valley 
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pleasure-seeker and the invalid 
alike are attracted. 
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A View of Russia’s Siberian Port, Vladivostok, which was bombarded by the Japanese on March 6 
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The Ice-Breaker in Vladivostok Harbor 


‘TRACE IN THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 








ORDERING the Pacifie for a distance of ninety miles 
from the point where its area is divided from that 
of Santa Barbara, lies the county of San-Luis Obispo. 
Within its limits are 3238 square miles, extending from 
its sea-line over height and valley until its eastern 
border is found well up toward the summit of the 

Mount Diablo Range, which separates this county of San Luis 
from the great basin of the San Joaquin. - From northwest to 
southeast the county is divided by the mountains of the Sierra 
Santa Lucia, which, with their elevation of 2500 feet, are the dis- 
tinguishing line between two sections of San Luis Obispo, each 
of which present entirely different characteristics in both climate 
and production. 

To the south and west, that portion of the county which opens 
upon the sea, presents attractions rivalling those of any section of 
the State. Here grow, in a climate which may truly be termed 
semitropical, and under skies which are even bluer than those of 
Italy. all of those products that have made southern California 
famous. The orange, lemon, 
lime, pomegranate and nectar- 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S NORTHERN OUTPOST 





on the Pacific. This port is connected with San Luis by means of 
the Pacific Coast Railway, whose lines, extending on beyond into 
the Arroyo Grande Valley and the northern section of Santa 
Barbara County, render this whole section tributary to San Luis 
and her seaport at Port Harford. ‘The main transportation artery 
is the coast line of the Southern Pacific system, of which San Luis 
is a division headquarters. ‘This coast line cuts through the 
county north and south, giving daily communication with the 
great centres of California. 

To the north and west of the ccunty-seat, in the great angle 
formed between the Santa Lucia range and the coast, lies an area 
which is among the most productive in the county. Its prin- 
cipal industries are cattle and dairying, both of which are car- 
ried on with a full measure of success. Possessing several little 
ports where calling steamers give direct outlet to their products, 
this section is independent of transportation problems, which as- 


sertion applies to the whole southern section of the county as. 


well; for the great waterway of the Pacific can never be closed to 
San Luis, and thereby the 
transportation question ceases 





ine, the grape and the olive, 
the walnut and the prune, ‘all 
may be found thriving on the 
broad mesas and in the shel- 
tered valleys which break the 
southern slopes of the Sierra 
Santa Lucia. 

One great factor in the de- 
velopment of this prolific area 
lies in the amount and qual- 
ity of the water which finds 
its way to the valleys from the 
heights of the Santa Lucia 
range. At extremely short 
distances along the entire 








to be a factor when consider- 
ing possibilities of market. 
Still further north than the 
dairying section, and well up in 
the mountains, lies one of San 
Luis Obispo’s several mining 
districts noted for its quick- 
silver deposits. This is only 
one of the sections of San Luis 


ing quantities. The mines of 
5 the county produce gold, both 
~att gemeceenl quartz and: placer, copper, as- 
Re ee phalt, manganese, salt, and 
at iron, while of building mate- 








southern slope of the moun- 
tains are to be found peren- 
nial streams, many of them 
large enough to be success- 
fully used for irrigation, although up to the present time the de- 
velopment of irrigation possibilities is in its infancy. Allied to 
this is an average annual rainfall of twenty-one inches, as _re- 
corded at San Luis Obispo, the county-seat, which, combined with 
the precipitation from ocean fogs, as noted along the seacoast, 
effectually solves the water question for southwestern San Luis. 

On the southern borders of the county lies the Arroyo Grande 
Valley, a spot noted for the perfection of its crops of all classes 
of vegetables. The soil here is wonderfully fertile and particu- 
larly adapted to the raising of seeds and bulbs for market—in 
fact, several large seed farms are already in operation, and their 
product finds its way to every corner of America. In the Arroyo 
Grande there is an abundant water-supply and a climate of agree- 
able mildness. 

It is, however, to the district directly surrounding the city of 
San Luis Obispo that the county owes its climatic reputation. In 
a beautiful valley hemmed in. on all sides by the rugged foothills 
lies this most attractive little city. Like all the principal centres 
of the southland, the site of San Luis Obispo was first chosen by 
the padres who founded the Mission of San Luis Obispo de Tolso 
one hundred and thirty-one years ago. For the greater part of 
»® century this mission prospered, and was noted among all the 
religious outposts in California for the number and quality of its 
cattle, its beautiful gardens, and the hospitalities extended with- 
in its gates. Of the old mission there remains only the little 
church and one adjoining building occupied’ by the present priests. 

The population of San‘ Luis Obispo numbers five thousand, who 
live under an excellent municipal system which has done much 
to beautify and improve the city. There are four banking insti- 
tutions carrying large deposits. Light is supplied by both electric 
and gas plants, and there is furnished to the city an unfailing sup- 
ply of excellent water. 

Commercially, San Luis Obispo oceupies a position of the utmost 
importance. Nine miles to the westward lies the harbor of*Port 
Harford, which the government is making, by means of an extensive 
breakwater, one of the safest and most commodious anchorages 


San Luis 


Hot Springs 


rials there are found within 
the county’s limits lime, ala- 
baster, onyx, and _ building 
stone in great variety. 

To the northeast of the Sierra Santa Lucia and between that 
range and the crests of the Diablo lies a section of San Luis 
Obispo County drained by the Salinas River and its tributary 


‘creeks. Possessing a much higher altitude than the section to the 


south of the mountains, its climate varys accordingly, the winters 
bringing more chill and the summers a greater degree of heat. 
The horticulture of this section, while limited to deciduous fruits, 
is none the less attractive, the lands to the west-of the Salinas 
River showing many successful examples in this industry. The 
greater portion of this area is, however, given over to the pro- 
duction of cereals, in which it is particularly fruitful. To the 
east of the Salinas the land slopes gradually up to the foothills 
of the Diablo range, and is less valuable from an agricultural 
standpoint, but specially adapted to grazing, thousands of cattle 
being fed upon the native grasses of these plateaus. 

The principal town of this northern section of the county is 
Paso Robles, with about two thousand inhabitants; it is note- 
worthy for its thermal springs and their accompanying baths. 

Another noted mineral spring lies nine miles from San Luis 
and less than two miles from the beach at Port Harford. Those 
known as the San Luis Hot Springs are noted for their wonderful 
cures of rheumatic complaints; it is asserted that no instance is 
recorded of their failure to effect a cure where the treatment was 
maintained. In spite of their wonderful effects, these springs have, 
until recently, been operated without perfected accommodations for 
visitors and patients; but Eastern investors have now taken up the 
work, of .developing their features and attractions. Excellent ac- 
commodations in the way of a hotel and cottages have been erected, 
making the-spot attractive to visitors. 

San Miguel. another of the sites selected by the padres for the 
founding of a mission, lies north of Paso Robles, on the banks of 
the Salinas. - ‘ 


vs . . . . . oS s oe 
With its diversity of climate and variety of productions San 
‘Luis Obispo County presents an attractiveness excelled by no other, 


county in the whole of California, and its future is certain to be 
one of prosperity and advancement. 

















The City of San Luis Obispo 
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VENTURA COUNTY 


BY EDWARD SHERIDAN 


HEN California was termed the Italy of America 
those who applied the name undoubtedly had in 
view that portion of the State known as southern 
California, and, in particular, that strip of land 
which borders the sea between Santa Barbara and 
San Pedro, the body of water known by the general 
name of the Santa Barbara Channel. The mainland, sheltered by 
the channel islands, is 2 land possessing the most wonderful climate 
of any spot on earth. In jthis compass lies what is known as Ven- 
tura Countvy—one of the smallest counties in the State. Ventura 
County presents a south front to the sea for forty miles, the en- 
tire distance of one stretch of the triangle which it forms. It is 


along the sea-front that the greater portion of the arable land of © 


the county lies, though the mountain. chains in the eastern and 
northern portions are filled with well watered and productive val- 
leys. where grow everything that can be grown out-of-doors, from 
the tenderest and most susceptible citrus fruits to the rugged fruits 
of the north temperate zones. The climate of this section is 
equable, its average highest temperature for the past -five years, 
compiled from government records, being eighty-three degrees; 
the average lowest temperature in that time is forty, with a mean 
temperature of fifty-eight degrees, which is a remarkable record. 
The seasons are what = are 
known as wet and dry. No 


streams within its borders, and in the farming districts artesian 
wells are numerous and successful. ‘Two fine streams flow through 
its two principal valleys—the Santa Clara River and the Ventura 
River. ‘The former*runs for forty miles through its chief valley 
—the Santa Clara. At the head the valley is narrow, but grad- 
ually widens until, where the valley skirts the ocean, its width is 
some twenty miles. ‘ 

The Ventura River Valley is narrower; it includes what is known 
as the Ojai (Ohi), a beautiful section made famous by Charles 
Nordhoff, who first heralded it to the world as the ideal place 
for consumptives. The word Ojai is Indian for * Nest,” and the 
name is certainly applicable. ‘Lhe valley is a veritable nest set 
down between high, rugged mountains, whose tops tower thou- 
sands of feet above. Within the valley are many beautiful homes 
and fruitful farms, and the climate is known far and wide for its 
mildness. The Ojai Valley is noted for its orange and olive 
orchards. Besides these, all kinds of fruit are grown within its 
borders. In the past year a large olive-mill has been erected in 
the valley, and Ojai olive-oil is in demand in the markets. Many 
Eastern people take advantage of the Ojai, either as a winter or 
a summer resort, and many have made homes there. Nordhoff, 
sixteen miles from the sea, is the one town of the valley. It con- 

tains several hundred people, 
has a good hotel, and Eastern 





rain falls from May to Octo- 
ber, while between — those 
months comes what is known 
as the rainy season—a _ mis- 
nomer, for while the land gets 
its rainfall during those in- 
tervening months, it cannot 
really be termed a rainy sea- 
son, for the average rainfall 
is but sixteen inches, and the 
showers come so gently and 
with such stretches of sun- 
shine between, that the winter 
in Ventura County is really 
the most acceptable part of 
the year, and the whole story 
is told when the statement is 
made that out of 365 days in 
the year there are fully 300 








men of means who have learned 
to love the region are now 
erecting a large and handsome 
hotel a mile from the town and 
which will overlook the entire 
valley. There is a good public 
school in the Ojai, together 
with the celebrated Casa de 
Piedra, a preparatory school 
for young men, conducted by 
Yale men and well-known East- 
erners. The valley is reached 
by rail from Ventura-by-the- 
Sea. 

By far the greater part of 
the farming land of Ventura 
County lies in what is known 
as the Santa Clara Valley, a 
long stretch of land through 











days on which men can work 
out-of-doors, and which may 
be enjoyed as thoroughly as 
are the balmiest spring days 
in the East. Of products, everything that can be raised in the 
temperate or semitropical zones grows in the county. For  in- 
stance, the report from the books of the coufty assessor for the 
past year show that 40,000 acres were planted for lima beans, 
18,000 acres for other beans, 18,500 acres for sugar-beets, 21.000 
acres for wheat, 4300 acres for corn, 6500 acres for oats, 23,600 
acres for hay, and 38,000 acres for barley. Of fruits the books 
of the assessor for the same season give these figures of bearing 
trees: 223,000 apricots, 92,000 oranges, 67,000 lemons, 63,000 Eng- 
lish walnuts, 27,000 prunes, 6000 peaches, 43,000 olives, 8600 ap- 
ples. The county boasts the largest lima-bean ranch in the world, 
the greatest lemon orchard, and the largest and finest walnut 
orchard. 

Ventura is joined on the east and southeast by Los Angeles 
County, on the north by Kern County, while Santa Barbara joins 
it to the westward. It is situated 300 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, and the southern boundary-line is about twenty-five miles 
northwest of Los Angeles. Its territory embraces some 1852 square 
miles, the larger portion of which consists of rugged mountains, 
but in which are many beautiful, well watered, and fertile valleys. 
Despite her enormous vield, less than one-fourth of the county’s 
area is under cultivation. ‘’he mountains are well timbered with 
oak, sycamore, and cottonwood, and, further back to the north- 
ward, with pine, while many parts are rich in oil and various 
minerals. 

The county is well watered, and this means much in southern 
California, where the rainfall is so light. There are many fine 


Oxnard, the Sugar City 


which flows the river of the 
same name. The valley is some 
forty miles in length, with 
ranches along the entire length 
of the river. Twenty miles from the sea, at the town of Santa 
Paula, it widens out to many miles, and continues to grow wider 
until on the sea-front it is at least twenty miles from mountain 
range to mountain range. Within this valley the great crops of 
the county are turned out. Here, also, is the population centre of 
the county and its chief towns, comprising fine farms and homes. 
The soil is so rich and deep and the moisture so plentiful from 
artesian wells and full ditches that a failure of the yearly pro- 
duction is well-nigh impossible. It was this valley that made it 
possible last year for the farmers of the county to receive a million 
and a half dollars for their lima beans, $950,000 for sugar-beets, 
and $270,000 for the English-walnuts they raised, to say nothing 
of other products, fruits, and cereals. In the old Spanish days a 
few men owned this vast tract and grazed their herds over it. 
To-day most of the 20,000 people in the county find homes within 
its limits. The river divides the valley into about equal parts. 
While a few sugar-beets are raised on the west, or Ventura, side 
of the river, the greater number are raised on the east, or Oxnard, 
side. Beans, barley, corn, wheat, and fruits of all kinds are raised 
in all parts of the valley. Near Santa Paula is situated one of 
California’s oldest orange orchards, planted thirty years ago, and 
still a prolific yielder. At Limoneira is the largest single lemon 
orchard in the world, while in the caiions of the adjacent mountains 
are some of the finest apiaries. 

On the east side of the river and separated from the main val- 
ley by low ranges of hills are other extensive valleys containing 
large tracts of fine land. ‘There are the great wheat - growing 























Harbor of Ventura-by-the-Sea 





A Field of Ventura Callas 
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sections of the Conejo and the 
Simi, Las Posas and Calleguas 
valleys. This section, being 
somewhat off the main lines of 
travel, is not so thickly set- 
tied, but a railroad has_re- 
cently been built through the 
heart of the country, and the 
section promises to become as 
great a producer and as thick- 
ly settled as the other parts 
of the county. The soil of 
these various lands is of the 
same rich character as other 
favored sections of the county, 
while the climate is highly 
salubrious, and free from the 
sudden changes of extreme 
heat and cold which are felt 
in the East and Middle West. 

There are a number of towns 
and yillages throughout the 








lishment of its kind in the 
world. 

Oxnard is ten miles east 
from the county-seat, and is 
closely pressing that staid 
town in population and im- 
portance. She’ has already 
outstripped all of her older 
neighbors save the court-house 
city. A new line of the South- 
en Pacific system which, by 
means of the great tunnel un- 
der the Coast Range at Chats- 
worth Pass, will eliminate 
considerable time and distance 
between northern and southern 
California, passes directly 
through Oxnard, and will be- 
come the main trunk line of 
the north and south system 
before the year is finished. As 
a shipping-point Oxnard ranks 








county, the chief one being 
Ventura, the county - seat, 
founded as a mission town by 
the Catholic fathers in 1728 as 
San Buenaventura. The pretty Spanish name has long since been 
dropped as too cumbersome for twentieth-century usage, and the 
shorter name Ventura adopted. While the town still contains 
many of the quaint adobe buildings, including the mission itself, 
which the earlier settlers built, it is an up-to-date American town 
in every respect, and contains many modern stone and brick blocks. 
Its site is a beautiful one. It has been said of the mission fathers 
that they looked long before building their churches, always hunt- 
ing out the most attractive spots. They followed this rule in found- 
ing the Mission of San Buenaventura, for the location of the town 
is as charming as any in California. At this point the foot- 
hills of the Coast Range creep down nearly to the ocean’s edge. 
The breakers beat at the very foot of the hills, while between is 
a narrow strip of gently sloping land scarcely half a mile in 
width; on this strip is built the town. Ventura is situated in the 
southwestern corner of the county and on the edge of the Santa 
Clara Valley, with the Ventura River emptying into the sea im- 
mediately to the west of it. The town is well watered by a sup- 
ply from the Ventura River, a reservoir being located some six 
miles up the Ventura River cation. From thence to the town the 
water is carried by a gravity system. This water is of the best, 
and there is an unlimited quantity for the use of the town’s popu- 
lation of 3000. Within a short time the supply will be greatly 


augmented by means of an extensive irrigation system which, be-- 


sides rendering the city’s supply a certainty, will bring under cul- 
tivation thousands of acres of foothill land that up to the present 
time has been valuable only for grazing. This system will take 
its supply from the mountains near Santa Paula, sixteen miles 
east of Ventura, and its ditches will follow the contour of the foot- 
hills from that point to the sea. 

Ventura has an excellent electric-light plant. Some four miles 
up the river a company is now prospecting for natural gas, and 
has been so encouraged in its search that it has applied for and 
obtained a franchise to furnish natural gas to the town. 

The schools of Ventura are of the best, there being two grammar- 
schools and a union high school. <A certificate of graduation from 
the latter is all that is necessary to obtain admittance to the 
State University at Berkeley. 

Adjoining Ventura on the east is the Dixie Thompson Ranch of 
2500 acres, noted as being the largest lima-bean ranch in the world. 
It has been subdivided recently, and will be cut into six ranches. 

On the east side of the Santa Clara River, occupying a position 
almost in the centre of the floor of the valley, lies the youngest 
city in southern California. It is but four years since the found- 
ing of Oxnard, now a bustling little community of over two thou- 
sand five hundred population. Surrounding the city’s site spread 
thousands of acres of land as fertile as the richest fields along 
the Nile, and although they 
had for generations — been 


sixth in the State. 


The Centre of Oxnard’s Bect-sugar Industry Besides its. great crop of 


sugar-beets, Oxnard’s adjacent 

territory is the largest lima- 
bean producer in the world, having yielded in 1902 over 1000 car- 
loads of beans, which brought in the world’s markets over a round 
million. Other cereals brought over $100,000, and the use of the 
beet-tops and factory pulp for the feeding of stock has developed 
a most profitable industry in the fattening of beef for market. 

The city is laid out on the level areas of the valley’s floor. 
About her central plaza are gathered the principal business blocks, 
built substantially of brick and stone. There are two banks—the 
Bank of Oxnard and the bank of A. Levy, both carrying heavy 
deposits and transacting business with every principal city in the 
world. There is an excellent water and lighting system, operated 
by the original town- site company, good hotels, and a general 
air of wholesome prosperity. The educational features of Oxnard 
are well in front in this land of good schools. Her schools grade 
up to a union high school, now in its second year, and occupying 
a $20,000 home. An excellent hospital is among the public build- 
ings, and there are four churches scattered within the town 
limits. 

Santa Paula, known also as the “ Oil City ” of the ¢oast, is an- 
other important point in the county. It is situated at the head 
of the Santa Clara Valley proper, and is surrounded by attractive 
small farms which are rich in all the products of the county. 
Santa Paula has a good back country, and is considered one of 
the steadiest and most reliable towns in southern California. Be- 
sides getting the benefit of the immense crops raised all about it, 
it is the centre of the oil industry of the county. Ventura County 
is rich in oil production. ‘The annual output reaches 700,000 
barrels, most of which comes from the region about Santa Paula. 
Much of it is transported to the outside world in tank-cars, but 
a pipe-line to Ventura carries much of it to that place, where it 
is run into tank steamers which carry it directly to Honolulu for 
use as fuel on the sugar plantations. 

Ventura is connected with the outside world by rail and sea. 
The coast-line road of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
traverses the county through the Santa Clara Valley from north 
to south, connecting all the important points in the county with 
the sea at the county-seat. ‘There is also a branch road to Nord- 
hoff, in the Ojai Valley, and another to Oxnard. This latter 
will be changed into the main line between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco when the railroad has completed the great tunnel which 
it has recently cut through the Coast Range Mountains at the 
head of the Simi Valley. This new line will bring the city of 
Los Angeles one hour nearer the county-seat of Ventura, and 
will give the county three rail outlets. Steamers touch regular- 
ly at the ports of Ventura and Hueneme, and carry freight and 
passengers to and from San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

It is thought that but a few years will see a gridironing of 

the county with electric roads. 
Lines have been surveyed from 





known as among the most pro- 
lifie of this rich southern 
country, science was to show 
how they might be made still 
more valuable. 

The production of the sugar- 
beet was found to be a most 
advantageous departure from 
the grain and beans of’ early 
days, and the wonderful yield 
of these vegetables drew the at- 
tention of the Oxnard brothers. 
In the centre of the richest of 
Santa Clara’s areas these two 
experts in the production of 
sugar decided to build an im- 
mense factory for the trans- 
formation of the roots into a 
household commodity. The re- 
sult was the construction four 
years ago, at the present site 
of Oxnard, of a great beet- 
sugar plant, which, though ex- 








Ventura and Hueneme through 
the heart of the county and 
the mountains to the north 
into the town of Bakersfield, 
situated in the San Joaquin 
Valley. <A surveying party is 
also in the field for the pur- 
pose of finding the best route 
for an electric line between 
Ventura and Los Angeles. 
The future of Ventura Coun- 
ty promises well. It has all 
the climatic advantages, the 
picturesqueness of sea and 
mountain scenery, with the 
restfulness which makes south- 
ern California so attractive 
to the Eastern tourist and 
wearied business man, while 
it presents strong inducements 
to the homeseeker. Game 
abounds in the hills and val- 
leys, and anglers find sport 








ceeded in size, is by far the 
most perfectly equipped estab- 
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in plenty on sea and mountain 


City Hall, Ventura stream. 
















































































































































SAN PEDRO 


THE SOUTHWESTERN GATEWAY 


O the well-informed Californian there has never been 

a doubt of the advantages possessed by San Pedro, the 

great commercial gateway of southern California; but 

it took years of earnest argument with the powers at 

Washington te show that here was a port, marvellously 

provided by nature, which modern engineering appliances 
could make one of the most perfect harbors in the world. San 
Pedro already had an inner harbor accessible to light-draft ves- 
sels which offered perfect shelter in all weathers. This harbor 
of commerce was capable of transformation, by a moderate amount 
of dredging, into a port of greater area than the great docks of 
Liverpool. It had a more commodious wharfage than that of San 
Francisco, fronting upon a channel which at its narrowest point 
(500 feet) would be wider than the channels at the ports of Glas- 
gow, New Orleans, Baltimore, or Chicago. The construction of a 
breakwater outside this inner 


Com- 


isthmian canal adds relatively to San Pedro’s strength. 
merce from the Eastern and European seaboards, transferred vid 
the canal, must seek the nearest favorable port for distribution 
to the markets of this Western coast and for transshipment to 
the ports of Australia and Asia. San Pedro has already become 
a port of ingress and egress for the fruitful country in its own im- 
mediate vicinity, and is now fast assuming the same _ relation 
to that vast country reached by the railways operating to the 
south and beyond the mountain ranges. These points were briefly 
but directly covered by the report of the United States Engineers 
who, passing upon San Pedro’s availability as a harbor of com- 
merce, said: “ A deep-water harbor on the southern coast would 
receive the Asiatic and Australian freights for shipment over the 
most favorable transcontinental lines, accommodate a large part 
of the commerce passing through the isthmian canal which now 
goes around the Horn, and, 
finally, furnish a port of ship- 





harbor would provide a perfect 
anchorage where the com- 
mercial fleet of a whole nation 
might safely ride out the 
heaviest storm. 

With San Pedro settled upon 
as a port to be made perfect, 
nothing was left undone to 
render that perfection certain. 
The result has been an appro- 
priation of three millions with 
which to build a_ protecting 
breakwater, which will be when 
completed the longest and most 
substantial structure of its 
kind in the world. Another 
inillion was set aside for 
dredging and improving the 
inner harbor, with still anoth- 
er million recommended for the 
construction of government dry 
docks. 

For several years this im- 
amense work has been under 








ment and supply, not only for 
the productive territory in its 
immediate vicinity, but also 
for the great interior plateau 
reached by the southern rail- 
way beyond the mountain 
ranges. Considering, therefore, 
the probable needs of commerce 
in the near future, the board 
is of the opinion that the pro- 
posed deep-water harbor is of 
high national importance and 
well worthy of construction by 
the general government.” 

The force of this report is 
emphasized by the time of its 
execution, which preceded our 
possession of the Philippines 
and the annexation of Hawaii. 

Beside this harbor, which is 
certain to become a great factor 
in the commerce of the Pacific, 
there must develop a city of 








way, ané, long before its com- 
pletion, San Pedro has begun 
its advance toward the position 
of prominence to which its lo- 
cation and advantages entitle it. In five years its lumber trade 
has increased from an annual discharge at its port of 100,000,000 
feet to 300,000,000 feet in 1902. There was also in 1902 a thirty- 
three-per-cent. increase in inward-bound freights over the record of 
the previous year, and a forty-per-cent. increase in freight leaving 
the port. In the struggle for San Pedro’s improvement it was fre- 
quently asked, “ What does Los Angeles need of this harbor?” 
to which it was replied that it was the United States that needed 
it. The truth of this assertion is proved by the official statement 
that during 1902 San Pedro’s inward-bound freights were dis- 
tributed over fifteen States and ‘Territories, covering an area from 
Utah on the north to Iowa and Tennessee on the east, and Mexico 
on the south. With these facts established, San Pedro can lay 
claim, beyond ‘question, to the title of ‘‘ Commercial Gateway to 
the Great Southwest.” 

San Pedro’s importance has steadily advanced as our trade with 
the Orient has increased. Within a year her wharves will be the 
terminal of two transcontinental railway systems, both of them 
crossing the country by much easier grades than any northern 
route. These lines, terminating at a safe harbor capable of ac- 
commodating deep - draft vessels, would be valuable commercial 
highways. Besides, the certainty of an early completion of the 





Freight Wharves of the 8S. P., L. A., and Salt Lake Railway 





importance. Over those mesas 
where in other days the vaquero 
transferred the hides and tallow 
of the great ranches must 
spread the outlines of a future city. There has been a beginning, 
for the city of San Pedro has already reached the 4000 popula- 
tion mark, doubling the figures of two years ago. 

While San Pedro has advanced in its number of inhabitants 
there has also been an improvement in the city’s commercial fea- 
tures. Her three banks—the Bank of San Pedro, the Citizens’ 
Savings-Bank, and the State Bank-—have more than doubled their 
deposits in a single year.’ Her lumber industry, which may be 
seen, from the figures already quoted, to possess extreme im- 
portance, is represented by five companies owning their own 
wharves, in addition to the port’s direct association with the eight 
lumber corporations and the box and furniture factories of Los 
Angeles. One of the largest planing-mills on the coast, milling 
3,000,000 feet per month and occupying 1500 feet of wharfage, is 
a principal industry which has developed with the city’s growth. 
Allied to this lumber industry is that of shipbuilding, represented 
by a ship-yard which has turned out some of the most important 
of the southern coast craft, both steam and sail. The fish indus- 
try is represented by a sardine cannery, a lobster cannery, an 
abalone cannery supplying China, Japan, and local markets, be- 
sides eight fish companies. ‘The extensive use of oil as fuel for 
ocean-going craft has centralized the trade in this commodity at 














The Port of San Pedro, showing the Inner Harbor and Railway Terminals 
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San Pedro, where the Standard Oil Company has erected mammoth 
storage-tanks and a pipe-line, delivering oil direct to tidewater, 
thus serving as an impetus toward the establishing of manufact- 
uring plants at this distributing-point of cheap fuel. There are two 
electric-lighting plants supplying the city; also an ice-plant, bot- 
tling - works, salt- works, and several minor plants of public 
utility. 

The city’s general appearance has improved decidedly within 
a twelvemonth, the old buildings of her business quarter be- 
ing rapidly replaced with thoroughly modern structures of brick 
and stone containing stores and offices which would be attractive 
in a city of much greater size. . 

But San Pedro will never be forced to depend solely upon her 
business centre or her commercial advantages for prominence. Her 
residence quarter will continue to be one of her most attractive 
features. The section of the city devoted to trade and traffic lies 
directly along the channel of the inner harbor, backed by sharply 
rising blutfs. Beginning at the very edge of these bluffs and 
stretching to the base ef the Palos Verdes hills lies a gently rising 
mesa embracing a residence district of no less than 2000 acres, 
every part of which commands a magnificent panorama of sea, 
mountain, and beach, with Catalina Island raising its ragged sky- 
line across the channel to the south. By the energy of San 
Pedro’s citizens every acre of this beautiful district is being pub- 
licly improved with graded streets and avenues, concrete side- 
walks, and modern light and water-supply. The water question 
has been definitely and permanently settled by the establishment 
of a pumping-plant with capacity for supplying a city of 20,000 
people and furnishing artesian water of the purest quality. Allied 
to the beauty and advantages of its residence district is the ex- 
cellence of San Pedro’s climatic conditions, her sheltered posi- 
tion under the protection of the Palos Verdes hills cutting her off 


HE eastern and southern shores of San Pedro’s channel 
and inner harbor lie along what is known to-day as 
Terminal Island. Retaining its insular title, although 
its formation has long since been. transformed into 
that of a peninsula, this long stretch of land divides 
the harbor of commerce from San Pedro Bay, the 
original breakwater which nature devised for the protection of 
the inner harbor. The shore-line of Terminal Island sweeps along 
the ship-channel from the harbor’s entrance, occupying the entire 
length of the improved portion, its wharves offering accommoda- 
tion for vessels of the deepest draft that call at this port. 
This portion of Terminal Island is known as East San Pedro, 
and it is here that the lines of the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and 
Salt Lake Railway find their tidewater terminal. For more than 
a mile this shore-line has been transformed from a sandy beach 
into a solidly constructed system of wharfs, where the cargoes 
of all classes of ships may be 
transferred to railway trains 
standing directly alongside the 
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completely from the driving north or west winds and fogs of the 
channel. The improvements just named have consumed within 
the last year $199,000 in general building, $125,000 in the erection 
of business blocks, $45,000 in street work, with $130,000 addi- 
tional street improvements under way, and $160,000 applied to the 
construction of a storm-drain. 

Of semipublic improvements under way and planned for imme- 
diate construction there are the wharves and terminal of the 
Huntington Pacific Electric Railway system, to cost $1,500,000; 
$200,000 for wharves and terminal facilities by the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles, and Salt Lake Railway; and a half million to be ex- 
pended by the Southern Pacific system on terminals and wharfage 
facilities. With a $60,000 monthly pay-roll for the breakwater 
construction and an annual payment of $100,000 to sailors end- 
ing their cruises at this port, to which must be added the 
wage payments to the employees of her lumber and minor in- 
dustries, San Pedro is in receipt of a greater return for the 
labor of her people than any California port save San Fran- 
cisco. 

San Pedro is in direct communication with Los Angeles by 
means of one electric line running hourly cars, and another line 
is to be completed within two months. The steam lines of the 
Southern Pacific and the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake 
systems, give suburban service to the metropolis with ample serv- 
ice to all points in the interior. By sea San Pedro is in steam- 
ship commuuication with every city on the coast, while the Wil- 
mington Transportation Company supplies a daily service to Cata- 
line Island during the entire year, with two and three daily steam- 
ers during the summer. 

It is not difficult to perceive San Pedro’s future, for its begin- 
ning has already been written in the great record of the world’s 
successful cities. 









With the appropriations already made, the first part of this 
work has been accomplished. The results show that only the 
necessary funds are needed to make the improvements, in their 
entirety, permanent and complete. 

The method of transportation is already definitely settled, for, 
in addition to the older system of railways which lead to the 
north and west side of the harbor, the shore of Terminal Island 
and its adjoining territory on the mainland is coveyed by the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake Railway, the lines of 
which are rapidly being completed between this point and Utah’s 
capital. By virtue of its ownership of fifteen hundred acres of 
adjacent land three-fifths of the immense line of water-front along 
the great harbor is controlled by this railway, which is being 
built by men who in former years saw a prosperous future for 
the line of sand-dunes which curved around the bight of San 
Pedro Bay. The time is near at hand when an extension of har- 
bor frontage covering the en- 
tire seven miles of shore - line 
will become an absolute neces- 





vessel’s rails. 

To the eastward and beyond 
the line of the present finished 
improvements opens out the 
immense lagoon which will 7 
eventually be developed into \ 
one of the greatest harbors of 
commerce in the world. This 
inner harbor stretches for three 
miles inland, with here and 
there a channel of moderate 
draft, the principal one 
leading to the old and _his- 
toric port of Wilmington. 
There are no less than seven 
miles of water-front, every foot 
of which is available for 
wharfage by the application of 
the modern dredging methods 
now being used in the general 
deepening of San Pedro’s wa- 
ters. Government engineers 
have already estimated the 
cost of improvement for this 
immense harbor, and were 
themselves surprised at the 
moderate figure of the cost 
necessary to develop an aver- 
age depth of thirty feet along 
this entire water-front. For 
several years the attention of 
the government has been di- 
rected to this port, and an ap- 
propriation has already been 
recommended for the carrying 
out of the plans which will 














sity; for to-day ships laden to 
their extreme capacity with 
lumber and other freight are 
lving three and four deep at 
the already completed wharf- 
age along the channel. Upon 
the Terminal Island side of the 
harbor the facilities are lim- 
ited to a simple shore-line, for 
directly back of and adjoin- 
ing this stretch of water-front 
there lies an immense acreage 
of land available for use by all 
classes of manufacturing en- 
terprises. Already the op- 
erators of several extensive 
plants producing lumber, oil, 
asphaltum, paraffine, gasoline, 
salt, and several other com- 
modities, have established their 
plants here where there is a 
perfect combination of rail and 
water facilities for the handling 
of their output. 

Another, and by far the most 
important, feature of San 
Pedro’s future, and directly ap- 
plying to Terminal Island, is 
the early completion of the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt 
Lake Railway, which will 
bring this port two hundred 
miles nearer to the cities of 
the Middle West than they are 
to-day with existing railways. 
Furthermore, the lines of this 
system will pass through a 











give to San Pedro a greater 
area of water-front than any 
other port on the Pacific. 





Lumber Carriers and Wharves, Terminal Island 


country so rich in every kind 
of minerals that the stories of 
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Leadville, the Comstock, Dead- 
wood, and Anaconda bid fair 
to be rivalled both in value and 
variety by the mining districts 
that will be brought in close 
touch with tidewater by a 
transportation system devoid 
of heavy grades and capable of 
operation on such a basis as to 
reduce freight rates to a min- 
imum. The existence of such 
conditions can mean nothing 
else for Terminal Island and 
San Pedro but tlhe establish- 
ment here at tidewater of every 
class of refining and reduction 
plant. 

Beyond its commercial pos- 
sibilities, and already recog- 
nized by both the Californian 
and tourist, is the beauty and 


attractiveness of Terminal 
Island as a resort. Her sea- 
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able for bathing, and with the 
added attraction of unlimited 
facilities for fishing, yachting, 
canoeing, and all kinds’ of 
aquatic sports makes this bit 
of the southern California coast 
one of the State’s most charm- 
ing spots at all seasons. The 
headquarters of the principal 
yachting and boating clubs of 
southern California have al- 
ready been established here, and 
the sails of their fleets dot the 
waters of the bay from year’s 
end to year’s end. Along this 
entire beach may be seen the 
marks of modern improvements 
—not only hundreds of cot- 
tages, but many permanent 
homes have been built close be- 
side the surf. 

Forty-five minutes of travel 
is all that separates this har- 
bor from the metropolis of 








ward shore consists of a gently 
shelving ‘beach which for miles 
borders the waters of San 
Pedro Bay. Sheltered by the 
great breakwater, the surf is 
reduced to a gentle roll, where the semitropic sun on every day 
of the year reduces the water’s temperature to a point comfort- 


southern California, to which 


oo ait 7 , \ 
California’s Mission Hotel San Pedro is the natural sea- 


board outlet, a port that, un- 

der existing and projected im- 
provements, is designed to become one of the most commercially 
important on the Pacific coast. 


RIVERSIDE 


THE HOME OF A GREAT FRUIT 


HELTERED among the foothills at the base of San 
Jacinto lies the valley of Riverside. It is considerably 
less than thirty years since this section was unknown 
to the outer world, and, even among those who possessed 
information regarding Riverside’s advantages, there were 
but few who realized what the future held in store for 

those sloping mesas under the shadow of old San Jacinto. 

The most important question that Riverside had to solve was 
the matter of a water-supply. ‘This was originally settled by the 
development of a supply from the Santa Ana River and Warm 
Creek, to which has been added the flow of more than a hundred 
artesian wells, giving, at present, an aggregate of over 6000 
miner’s inches of continuous flow, or eighty million gallons per day, 
during the irrigating season. Through fifty miles of canals, with 
five hundred miles of laterals and pipe-lines, these waters are dis- 
tributed to individual consumers. By means of this irrigation 
system, which ranks as one of the best in the world, Riverside has 
become the greatest and most prolific orange-producing section in 
America. Riverside fruit is noted for its fine quality, and River- 
side Valley was first in the development of the Riverside navel (or 
seedless) orange, which has become a famous fruit in the Eastern 
markets. The original navel-orange tree, imported from Bahia, 
Brazil, still lives; it was transplanted to a permanent location 
in the courtyard of a prominent hotel by President Roosevelt 
during his California tour of last year. Riverside’s fruit indus- 
try has reached a point where its shipments average from 1,500,000 
to 2,500,000 boxes per year, netting the growers over $1,500,000. 

With the development of the entire area of lands lying below 
the levels of the various canals, it was generally supposed that 
Riverside had attained her fullest possibilities. There were thou- 
sands of acres of untouched foothill land already rich in bearing, 
but, without water, as valueless as the acres of the Sahara. To reach 
these slopes water had to be made to flow up-hill. Through the 
discovery of California’s oil-fields the question of the development 
of Riverside’s higher lands was settled. With cheap fuel pumping 
was found to be an economicai method of carrying water to high 
places, and following successful experiments inaugurated by the 
Chase Nursery Company, many plants have been installed. This 
will double and possibly treble the productive area. 

In the centre of these miles of orange groves lies the city of 
Riverside, one of the most beautiful among the many beautiful 
cities of California. Where thirty years ago the jack-rabbit and 
covote raced among the scraggly brush there stands to-day a city 
with a population of eleven thousand, which is rated as the rich- 
est community per capita in the United States. Its 100 miles of 
practically level streets are bordered by blossoming gardens, over 
Which wave rows of palms and shade trees. One-fifth of these 
roadways is either paved with asphaltum or macadamized, and 
the remainder are perfected by the application of oil from the 
gushers farther north. 

A busy business centre gives evidence of Riverside’s prosperity. 
This is further evidenced by the deposits of her five financial in- 
stitutions, which aggregate nearly $3,000,000. The amazing growth 
of this city may best be emphasized by a few figures. In 1884-5 
the assessed valuation of city property was $1,099,241; to-day it is 
$6,603,220. The public buildings of Riverside include a Carnegie 
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library and court-house, both of which are remarkable for their 
architectural beauty. 

Riverside’s most striking architectural feature, however, is the 
imposing hotel which occupies an entire square in the very centre 
of the city. When the ancient padres first wore a pathway along 
this coast they turned their artistic talents wholly toward the con- 
struction of the line of missions which stretched from San Diego 
on the south to Sonoma, nearly seven hundred miles northward. 
The architecture of these missions was beautiful in its simplicity. 
Even the ruins which mark the locations of most of these structures 
present specimens of arched cloister, vaulted dome, and _iron- 
barred casement that are to-day remarkable examples of the skill 
and talent of the designers of these crumbling piles. 

In each of these old missions the designer of the hotel build- 
ing found inspiration, so that the long, rambling structure which 
encloses its court represents an assembling of all that was best in 
that early art of the old padres. Nor are these replica confined 
to any one portion of the building. Every principal feature which 
characterized the dwellings of the padres has been emphasized both 
within and without in the grape-arbored pergola which skirts the 
court, the paseo de las palmas, with its seven hundred feet of 
promenade, the patio, or inner court, with its mission garden, the 
graceful mission arches of the portales, and the open timbered 
ceilings which extend throughout the entire building, all admirable 
in their simplicity of decoration. 

Riverside is fortunate in its transportation facilities. It is at 
present located on the transcontinental lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific and Santa Fe systems, and within a month will be a promi- 
nent station on the lines of the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt 
Lake Railway. Its excellent local street-car system is destined to 
become a part of the great Huntington system of electric rail- 
ways which is gridironing southern California, so that the city 
will be connected by electric lines with Los Angeles and inter- 
vening cities. 

Stretching far back into the valleys about San Jacinto lies a 
country which is tributary to Riverside. Although in the infancy 
of its development, this area of hundreds of thousands of acres 
only awaits men and money to render it prolific. Small and de- 
ciduous fruits, apples and pears, wheat and alfalfa, all produce 
rich crops within a few miles of the city’s centre, while there are 
thousands of acres available not alone for these crops, but for 
citrus fruits as well; all that is needed is a full development of 
artesian water-supply facilities. 

The United States government has recognized Riverside’s advan- 
tages by the establishment, adjacent to the city, of the Sherman 
Institute, an Indian industria] school which is to the West coast 
what Carlisle is to the East. 

The salubrious climate of Riverside, together with its orange in- 
dustry, has brought within its borders a class of residents pecul- 
iarly in harmony with the surrounding conditions. Every one 
lives out-of-doors all the year round. Sports which invite con- 
testants into the open are most popular. The Victoria Country 
Club, with its golf-links, tennis-courts, and fine club-house, is a 
recent addition to the social life which already included the 
Roubidoux, the Riverside Country, and several smaller clubs. 

The schools of Riverside rank with the best, and the city’s 
































































Sherman Institute, United States Indian Industrial School, Riverside 


churches include every denomination. One mark of Riverside’s 
attractiveness as a home city lies in the fact that there is not a 
single dram-shop within its borders. 

Although Riverside has advanced with phenomenal rapidity 


through the first three decades of her existence, she has in reality 
but just begun a career which will carry her onward with that 
great tide of progress which is making over the country by the 
Pacific. 


POMONA 


A CENTRE OF THE CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY 


HIRTY-TWO miles eastward from the metropolis of 
southern California, where the eastern spur of the San 
José hills cuts the San Gabriel Valley, lies the city of 
Pomona. Built under these protecting hills, Pomona 
occupies a frostless belt where the orange, the lemon, 
and the lime thrive in perfection. Beyond the city’s 
site stretches the Pomona Valley, its areas extending for twenty- 
five miles to the base of Mount San Jacinto. To the north loom 
the snow-covered peaks of the Sierra Madre, forming the great 
natural wall which cuts off this land of exceptional possibilities 
from the arid expanse of the Mojave desert. ; 

Pomona is the gateway of a valley which has proved to be one 
of the most productive in California. Besides its crops of citrus 
fruits. the valley has hundreds of acres devoted to deciduous fruits 
and berries: while its lower and heavier lands are renowned for 
their production of alfalfa, amounting often to seven or eight 
crops per year. Thousands of the valley’s acres are also given 
over to the production of the sugar-beet. 

Reinforcing Pomona’s climate is her bountiful water - supply, 
without which the climate would be valueless. No portion of south- 
ern California is more abundantly supplied with this necessity than 
Pomona Valley. Drought is unknown, and even in those dry years 
when many other sections suffered, Pomona’s lands flourished un- 
der a supply which has never failed and which has lately been ren- 
dered still more certain by the erection of a thoroughly modern 
pumping-plant at a cost of over $100,000. 

Thus, having that first requisite for successful development, 
Pomona has become a centre where the handling of fruit lands is 
no longer an experiment, but an investment pure and simple. In 
Pomona Valley there are to-day sixteen packing-houses from which 
2500 cars of citrus fruits and large shipments of deciduous fruits 


are sent out each season, The output is handled largely by a 
system of exchanges which guarantees to the producer the honest 
disposal of his crop when it reaches the Eastern markets. 

The city of Pomona itself is surrounded by groves of citrus 
fruits, and has to-day a population of about 6500, although twenty- 
three years ago it contained only 380 people. The San José hills 
extend almost into the centre of the town-site, and Pomona’s city 
park is being laid out upon the slopes and terraces thus formed. 
A winding driveway takes the observer to a commanding point 
within this park area, from which an impressive vista of valley, 
hill, and mountain is spread before the eye. At one’s feet lies 
the pretty city, embowered in its foliage of green, with here and 
there a glimpse of blossoming hedgerows and lawns. All about 
stretch groves of orange and kindred fruits, while far to the 
southeast rise the lines of low-lying foothills, with San Jacinto 
tovering above. To the north the peaks of the Sierra Madre give 
sharp reflection to the tropic sun from the snow-clad slopes. Here, 
certainly, is a land of striking contrast. 

Pomona is the most important stopping-place on the Southern 
Pacifie’s “ Sunset ” system between Los Angeles and El] Paso. The 
city is also reached by the Santa Fe’s transcontinental system. 
whose main line passes through her northern suburbs, while the 
lines of the Salt Lake route, which are rapidly closing the gap 
between tidewater at San Pedro and the Rockies at Utah’s capital. 
pass directly through the city. Thus within a few months Pomona 
will be located on three transcontinental lines, and within the 
same time will be directly connected with Los Angeles by means of 
the Pacific Electric system. 

Pomona’s assessed valuation exceeds two million dollars. The 
last two years show building improvements exceeding a quarter 
of a million. She is noted for her miles of beautiful and well- 
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cared for streets, her public schools are of the best, and her pub- 
lic library of 8000 volumes is housed in a $15,000 home, the gift 
of Mr. Carnegie. Twenty-one churches have given Pomona a repu- 
tation as a religious centre. Pomona’s educational institutions are 
one of her features, the list being headed by’ Pomona College, the 
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There is also Lords 
Pomona’s city 


third in rank among Pacific coast universities. 
burg College, a smaller yet thorough institution. 
schools include a high school oceupying a new home costing $55,000. 

The income of the town is indicated by the fact that there is a 
total of over $1,000,000 on deposit in her two local banks. 


MINING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HE most prolific of southern California’s mining dis- 
tricts is that known as Randsburg, which is situated 
well to the north of the great Mojave desert. Like 
the South-African district from which it takes its name, 
this American “ Rand” has yielded many millions dur- 
ing its few years of existence, and its mills are still 
dropping their stamps on ores of high value in the yellow metal. 
Nor does it seem likely that there will be any cessation in the 
production of Randsburg’s principal preperties for many years 
to come. Hundreds of thousands of tons carrying high values are 
already blocked out in the dis- 
trict. thus assuring its future. 


shown through the whole ore body, with remarkably rich shoots 
at various points. A second ledge, known as the vertical ledge, 
has been tapped at a distance of 400 feet from the original body, 
which, though smaller, carries higher values and promises greater 
riches on deeper levels. One of the striking features of the Yellow 
Aster, which was, in fact, the cause of its discovery, is the exist- 
ence of what are known as “ glory holes *—surface pockets of ore 
carrying extremely high values, from which the gold-bearing rock 
has only to be quarried and transported to the mills. These sur- 
face pockets are constantly encountered on the properties, and are 
proof positive of the existence 
of great ore bodies beneath 





Every mining camp of any 
importance has its bit of cen- 
tral property around which 
the district has grown. Usual- 
ly this property, which forms 
the hub of the gold - bearing 
area, lies at the point of dis- 
covery. In this regard Rands- 
burg is no exception; for what 
the Ontario was to Park City, 
Utah, or the great Mizpah has 
been to Tonopah, the Yellow 
Aster Mine has been to Rands- 


burg. It was in 1895 that 
John Singleton, C. A. Burch- 
am, and F. M. Mooers, sup- 


plied with nothing save the 
historie miner’s “ grub-stake,” 
panned the first gold from the 
present location of southern 
California’s greatest mine. Un- 
like the majority of mining 
properties to which the great- 
est success has come, the Yel- 








the surface which have never, 
as yet. been tapped by drift 
or tunnel. In its water-sup- 
ply the mine is particularly 
fortunate, no desert mining 
property in America possess 
ing anything like an equal one. 
From two sources there comes 
a total of half a million gal- 
lons per day, handled by well- 
equipped pumping-plants, and, 
though such economy is not ab- 
solutely necessary, much of 
the water is saved after pass- 
ing through the mills, and is 
made to do a second service 
over the batteries. 

The operations of the Yellow 
Aster have been constantly 
successful from the first day 
of its working, in April, 1895, 
with the exception of a brief 
period just ended. It was not 
with nature’s opposition that 








low Aster is to-day owned and 
controlled by the very people 
who drove the first stake to 
mark its location. Together 
with Mrs. C. A. Burecham, who was an original partner in the 
strike, these prospectors have handled the operations of the Yel- 
low Aster through all its stages of development. Not a share of 
Yellow Aster stock has ever been placed on the market, and the 
mine has been brought to its present condition of phenomenal pro- 
duction with capital taken from its own ledges. The entire surface 
holdings of the Yellow Aster Company include thirty claims, ag- 
eregating 520 acres, twenty-five claims being covered by United 
States patents. Its equipment, including two mills with a total 
of 130 stamps, has cost upward of one million, and its total out- 
put to date exceeds $2,900,000. In its development the mine has 
been handled under a system of most perfect engineering. Every 
shaft, drift, and tunnel has been completely timbered, and nearly 
every tunnel is covered by a system of rails for the handling of 
ore-cars, 

The principal ore body of the Yellow Aster consists of an in- 
clined ledge, which has been tapped at the 155, 200, 400, and 700- 
foot levels. Cross-cutting and drifting has shown that this ledge 
exists for a distance of 1200 feet, with a width varying from 
forty to eighty feet, values of from five to six dollars per ton being 


The Yellow Aster Mine 


the owners were forced to con- 
tend, but with the demands of 
organized labor, which attacked 
not alone this, but every prop- 
erty in the district. With the same qualities of determination 
which have characterized them in the building up of their great 
property, the Yellow Aster’s owners battled with this question, 
settling it eventually by the installing of a complete force con- 
sisting of 195 non-union miners. The consequence is that the 
mine is now operating every branch of its great plant and handling 
upward of 400 tons of ore per day. Many of these new em- 
ployees are men of family who have come to Randsburg to re- 
main permanently. It is asserted that there will always be an 
“open door” at the Yellow Aster, all miners being treated alike 
without regard to their affiliation with organized labor. 

During the labor troubles which affected the entire *Randsburg 
district the Yellow Aster has been an object lesson to its neigh- 
bors. who are now following its example; and the remaining 
plants, one after the other, are being put in operation with non- 
union employees. 

Since this disturbing 
sumed operations, and _ its 
property “‘from the grass roots” 
years to come. 


episode the Yellow Aster has re- 
record of having been a_ paying 
bids fair to be continued for 


MONROVIA 


A CITY OF THE SIERRA MADRE FOOT-HILLS 


VERSHADOWED by snow-covered peaks, with its every 
building site commanding a picturesque view of south- 
ern California’s greatest valley, lies the city of Mon- 
rovia. But sixteen miles separate this foothill city 
from the metropolis, and this distance is covered in 
less than forty minutes by the lines of the Huntington 

electric system, thus rendering Monrovia a suburb of the com- 
mercial centre, but sufficiently removed to possess rural attractions. 

Thousands of acres stretch on every hand from Monrovia. They 
ave given over to citrus fruits, interspersed here and there with 
deciduous orchards and tracts of berries. It is an area where water 
is plenty, where the sun shines for nine-tenths of every year, where 
crop failures are unknown, where the frosts of lower levels do not 
come as a menace to the groves of orange and lemon, and the shel- 
tering foothills give constant protection from the winds and fog 
Which at times sweep in from the Pacific. These facts establish 
Monrovia’s climatic perfection and bear witness to the keen judg- 
ment of the men who founded this little city among the hills. 

Che beauty of its location, the fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try, and the plenitude of its water-supply have made Monrovia de- 
Sirable as a home city. By means of rapid transit she is in con- 








venient communication with Los Angeles, and the result has been 
a gathering in this corner of the valley of close upon three thou- 
sand residents. Monrovia as a community has kept pace with her 
increase of population, and she presents to the visitor a view of 
well-paved and well-cared-for streets, prosperous-looking business 
blocks, and some of the most attractive homes in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The products of Monrovia’s surrounding territory include every 
fruit grown within this southern clime, and several kinds of semi- 
tropic fruits, which thrive more successfully on the sheltered lands 
about Monrovia than at almost any other spot in the San Gabriel 
Valley. The result has been a building up of a great industry in 
which the citrus fruits of course form a most important feature. 
Monrovia’s oranges and lemons are in demand in the Eastern mar- 
kets, and for a decided horticultural novelty she offers the only 
citron ranch in America, the. development of which has met with 
a decided success. 

As a community of homes Monrovia presents many attractions. 
Her municipal government is thorough and economical. Her schools 
rank with the best in the Golden State, and her religious bodies 
represent the most important denominations. 





























“Wang,” the © operatic burtetta” which had its first long and sue- 


Hopper 


Henry Miller in “Man Proposes’ 


Miss Margaret McKinney in “Wang” 


*. Henry Miller is appearing at the Hudson Theatre in a new play 
Jrnest Denny, ** Man Proposes.” Mr. Miller plays the part of an 


run oat the Broadway Theatre, New York, thirteen years / 
soon to be rerived at the Lyric Theatre. Mr. De Wolf ir to an earldom, arho, while assuming an incognito for his own 
purposes, almost loses his sweetheart through the machinations of a 


will have his old part of “ Wang,” and several of the 
members of the original cast wicked younger brother, who palms himself off as the real 


characters will be planed by 


A Scene from “As You Like It,” as given by Mr. Ben Greet 


was seen last spring in an open-air performance at 
Viola” in Mr. 


York, played ** Rosalind,’ and Mr. Greet himself was the “ Jaques” 


Mr. Ben Greet’s: production of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,’ which 
South Field, Columbia. was put on at Daly’s Theatre, March 14. Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, who was the “ 


Gree’s recent production of “ Twelfth Night” in New 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK 


20 

















MISS MARGARET DALE 


Miss Dale is leading woman for Mr. John Drew, and is appearing with him on tour in “Captain Dieppe,” the comedy by 
Henry Harrison Rhodes und Anthony Hope, and in Captain Marshall’s play, “The Second in Command.” In “ Captain 
Dieppe,” which was produced last autumn at the Herald Square Theatre, New York, Miss Dale played the part of the pretty 
cousin who, in the réle of a married relative, captivates Mr. Drew, who plays the part of a dashing political schemer 
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THE THIRD TERM OBJECTION 
SPRING LAKE, MICHIGAN, March 2, 1904. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is a wonderful surprise to me that men so eminent and 
intelligent as ex-Secretary Olney and the editor of HARpPER’s 
WEEKLY should be so oblivious of the deep-seated sentiment preva- 
lent in every State of the Union against a third Presidential term 
to any man, that they would seriously insist on the nomination 
of ex-President Cleveland by the national Democratic convention 
at St. Louis in July next. 

I hold Mr. Cleveland in grateful regard and would gladly join 
in doing anything in my power that would contribute to his honor 
and happiness, notwithstanding I am constrained to say, as a 
candidate for a third term in the Presidential office, he is the least 
available of all the distinguished men in the nation. 

This is because the American people religiously cherish the 
example of Washington in declining a reelection as President a 
third time. That example, set by Washington, is sincerely regarded 
by the people as the first and greatest safeguard of their liberties, 
bequeathed to them by the “ Father of his country,” and they are 
sure to cherish it while the spirit of freedom animates its brave 
and patriotic defenders. 

I am aware that it is said all objections to a third term falls 
if a term intervenes between a second and third. This is a recent 
discovery, and is merely a special plea, sure to be received by the 
common people as dangerous and insidious. 

Jefferson lived through four different Presidential terms after he 
retired from public life, and, although he was the wise founder 
of his party, the loved author of the Declaration, recognized as 
one of the wisest statesmen and truest friend of popular govern- 
ment in the republic, he was never mentioned for a third term, 
as he well might have been after Madison and the glorious close of 
the war of 1812. 

Madison lived five terms after he left the White House, and, 
although he had won in the second war of independence against 
England, and had attained a popularity that was unbounded, he 
was never again proposed for the Presidency after his two terms, 
as well might have been the case, especially at the close of Mon- 
roe’s colorless service when a mixed, exciting, and uncertain contest 
arose that his name would have quickly settled. 

General Jackson lived through the terms of Martin Van Buren 
and Harrison, and had there not been a forbidding objection to a 
third term, he was the man of all others to bring forward in 1840 
against Harrison. 

The objection of the American people is to a third term, for 
the reason given by Washington, and that objection will prevail 


against any man however great and noble he may be, notwithstand-’ 


ing the special plea of an intervening term. 

It is not the corrupting influence of continued power in a third 
term that is feared, but the wavering menace to free institutions 
that is carried by an overweening ambition which might prove 
traitorous, that the people are sleeplessly on guard against. 

I am, sir, D. R. WATERS. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S CANDIDACY 


CANTON, OHIO, February 27, 1904. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The tone of HARPER’s WEEKLY for sometime past, has indi- 
eated that, if nominated for President by a regenerated (some 
people might say a degenerated) Democracy, Grover Cleveland 
would have its support. A Democrat of the old-school, i.e., before 
the Cleveland pattern came into vogue, I would like to ask Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, a paper which so clearly otherwise caters to intelli- 
gent readers, what has Cleveland done in the whole history of his 
known career, to merit the support of any true, honest and con- 
sistent Democrat? Truly and honestly now, from Buffalo to 
Albany, to Washington, to Princeton, has it not been always the 
shallowest kind of clap-trap politics? Has he not ever and anon 
posed as the friend and deliverer of the common people, and have 
they not always suffered when and wherever he had power, while he 
and his “ makers” were the only signs of prosperity in his time? 
Go back into history and see if it is not true. 

Now, to be fair with your readers who have a right to ask it, 
won't you please print in argumentative form, the deeds of Mr. 
Cleveland that should commend him to the support of any patriotic 
voter? 

Have you ever stopped to think that Bryan was built, and really 
exists, as an idol of the common people, on the foundation of Cleve- 
land’s duplicity, treachery, and iniquity? I was a delegate to the 
national Democratic convention at Chicago in 1896. To me the 
spirit manifest there was the reflection of the hatred and con- 
tempt the Democratic masses had for Cleveland. I came from the 
convention with little confidence in the party’s future and satis- 
fied that things would be as they are. The hatred of Cleveland has 
penetrated deeper, and if his name should appear as a factor in 
the convention of 1904, the result will be more fatal than was 
1896. It will mean the final disintegration of the party. Perhaps 
it is well so. But to Cleveland will history attribute the Demo- 
cratic party’s collapse. Historians write in the light of collated 
events and free from bias. Eliminate Cleveland from Democratic 
counsels, then harmony and forgiveness will be watchwords. Keep 
him there and the war goes on to the party’s final destruction. 
That is as fixed as the stars. Money and strikes won’t repeat the 
success of the conspiracy of 1892. The people have not forgotten 
it yet, and in Cleveland’s lifetime they won’t. 


Correspondence 





Now then, the real object of this letter was, simply to ask Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, with some show of appreciation of the intelligence 
of its readers, to tell them truly, what there is of Grover Cleve- 
land to make him a “ fit ” President of, and for, all of the people? 
i fear I have trenched upon your valuable time and made of 
myself a nuisance in this effort. I have been an editor myself, on 
a small scale, and can appreciate your larger sufferings. Never- 
theless, while realizing that this letter will likely go the way of all 
criticism of Cleveland that comes to your sanctum, I will send it 
as I have written it, “* not out of abundance of leisure, but of my 
affection toward HARPER’s WEEKLY.” I am, sir, 

C. SCHWEITZER. 


BryN Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA, February 22, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—My subscription bas been sent to you through an agency, 
and I trust I will not miss any numbers. 

I sometimes get very much out of patience with the stand taken 
for the election of ex-President Cleveland for a third term, and in 
general a strong tendency toward the Democratic party. Politic- 
ally I do not feel that you can be classed as an independent paper. 
You have continually discredited the integrity of Mr. Hanna and 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

If you are going to advocate the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent come out as a Democratic paper. Don’t pretend to be inde- 
pendent and systematically advocate the election of a party candi- 
date. I an, sir, J. I. Ross. 


VOTES AND WOMEN 
New York, March 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have been much interested in the question of woman 
suffrage; but I am such an ardent advocate of home life for women 
that I cannot decide which way to view the subject. It is said— 
and I concur in it—that the power of women is best exerted 
through child training and domestic influences generally; that the 
reverence tor her motherhood is the highest tribute she can re- 
ceive. All this is well: it is a beautiful idea and a true one. 
But a pertinent inquiry haunts me. Of what avail is all this to 
the unmarried schoolteacher, for instance, living in Daisyville, who 
has devoted her life to the school interests of her town, and who 
quite naturally would like to have something to say about the 
school system there? . She owns property, pays her taxes honestly, 
and is an all-around good public-spirited citizen. 

But she has no vote, and cannot exert the good citizen’s influ- 
ence even in the schools to which she has given all her thought 
and energy. The mother influence she wields over her pupils 
may be retarded and thwarted by some well-meaning but blunder- 
ing man who has the power that belongs to a voter, and she is 
helpless to resist or oppose, because she has no vote. Without the 
authority of the natural mother, and without the power of the 
voter, what I would like to know is, where does she come in? 

I am, sir, JANE T. WALES. 


[Is it not a vital mistake to suppose that because a woman has 
no vote she has no power? Voteless women may have, and use, no 
end of influence. If Daisyville is a village in New York State the 
unmarried schoolteacher there has a vote in school matters. 
Women can vote in the country districts of this State for school 
commissioner. They can hold that office in country as well as in 
city, but they. cannot vote in the cities. There are no women on 
New York’s present Board of Education, although, if the Mayor 
were so minded, he might appoint forty-six women and no men. 
There are forty-six local school boards in New York city, composed 
of five members appointed by the President of the Borough, one 
member of the Board of Education, and one district superintendent. 
There are two women on most of these boards, appointed by the 
President of the Borough, and on some of the boards there are 
three. Rochester has a woman on its Board of Education. 

New York State women have further voting rights. According 
to the statute of April 23, 1901, “ A woman who possesses the 
qualifications to vote for town officers, except the qualification of 
sex, and who is the owner of property in the town assessed upon 
the last preceding assessment-roll thereof, is entitled to vote upon 
a proposition to raise money by tax or assessment.” 

In Massachusetts women can vote for school offices, and may be 
elected on school committees.—EbITor. 


THE COMING RACE 
Cui1caGco, March 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In reply to my coreader’s question on the (coming race) 
questions in the issue of March 5. Question. In twenty-five years 
from now who will be the people? Why the Irish-American. He 
is a pretty conspicuous chap now in every walk of life, and as 
good stock improves with years, I am sure that my people will 
do, as they have always done, marry and propagate. So with the 
present ratio in Lowell, Massachusetts, instead of “It was the 
Dutch,” it will be the Irish whom future historians will refer to 
as the propagators of these strong virile United States. Thanking 
you for the chance to answer A. J. Ellison, 


I am, sir, M. S. O’DEa. 
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Progress of the War 


Tue important results of the war in the 
var East, up to the time when this issue 
coes to press, may be briefly summarized as 
follows: The Russians have had ten war-ves- 
<-ls disabled—the Czarevitch, Retvisan, Pol- 
tuva, Pallada, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, 
horietz, and the torpedo-boat Stereguschtchi. 
Of these several have been or are being re- 
paired and made ready for further use; 
among these are the Retvisan, the Askold, 
the Novik, and the Variag. The Russian 
cruiser Boyarin and the cruiser Yenesei 
were sunk by accidental contact with a 
mine; but the Boyarin, is reported to be 
again in use. Five Russian commercial 
steamers were captured by the Japanese 
during the first week of the war. 

Japan is known to have lost one torpedo- 
boat, and several other of her ships are be- 
lieved to have been injured in the Port Ar- 
thur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. There have 
been no land engagements of consequence. 

March 17.—The news of this day contains 
a report to the effect that Russia is moving 
an army corps from Vladivostok toward 
Korea, and also that the Russian forces 
have established themselves in strong posi- 
tions in the Newchwang region, the town of 
Ashan-Shan being mentioned. 

Varch 18.—On his arrival in Manchuria, 
it is decided that General Kuropatkin will 
make his headquarters at Liao-Yang, in- 
stead of at Mukden, as was at first an- 
nounced. Liao-Yang is ten miles west of the 
railroad. A branch which will connect it 
with the main line is now being built, and 
will soon be completed. : 

Marquis Ito, the Japanese statesman sent 
by the Mikado to Korea as a special ambas- 
sador, arrived at Chemulpo on March 17. 

March 20.—News was received from Muk- 
den to-day of an important engagement said 
to have taken place between the Russian and 
Japanese forces, in which, it is said, the Jap- 
anese were defeated, and 1800 of their men 
taken prisoners. 

March 23.—The most important event ‘of 
the week, the renewed attack on Port Ar- 
thur by the Japanese fleet under Admiral 
Togo on March 21 and 22, is thus described 
in official despatches from Viceroy Alexeieff : 

“ Lieutenant-General Stoessel reports that 
at midnight of March 21 Japanese torpedo- 
boats were discovered by our search-lights, 
Our guardships and fort batteries opened fire 
upon them, the firing lasting for twenty min- 
utes. At four o’clock in the morning the at- 
tack was renewed. At half past six o’clock 
in the morning four of the enemy’s ships 
appeared from the south, followed by the 
whole squadron of eleven ships and eight 
torpedo-boats. Our squadron left the road- 
stead to meet the enemy. At nine o’clock 
the enemy’s battle-ships opened fire on Liao- 
tishin, after which they took up a position 
behind the rocky eminence of Liaotishin and 
bombarded Port Arthur.” 

A later telegram from the Viceroy gives 
Vice-Admiral Makaroff’s report as follows: 

“At midnight of March 21 two of the 
enemy’s torpedo-boats approached the outer 
roadstead, but were discovered by the search- 
lights of the batteries and fired upon by 
the forts and by the gunboats Bohr and 
Otvajny. They were obliged to retire. A 
second attack was made at four o’clock in 
the morning by three torpedo-boats, which 
also were repulsed. At daybreak three de- 
tachments of the enemy’s fleet, consisting of 
six battle-ships, six armored cruisers, six 
second and third class cruisers, and eight 
torpedo-boats approached from all sides. At 
seven o’clock our squadron commenced to 
leave the inner harbor, the cruisers leading, 
With the Askold, flying my flag, at their 
id, and the battle-ships following. The 
cmy’s battle-ships approached Liaotishin 
{ fired 100 shells from ‘their twelve-inch 
guns at Port Arthur and 108 shells at the 
nvirons of the town. Our shells, fired at 
a ‘ange of eighty cables, were well placed. 
“out ten o’clock a Japanese battle-ship was 
ruck by a shell and retired. We lost no 
men during the bombardment, which ceased 
at eleven o’clock, when the enemy’s ships 
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reassembled, and, after passing along the 
outer roadstead, drew off without attack- 
ing our fleet.” 





Our Taste for Chocolate 


THE taste of the people of the United 
States for cacao and chocolate appears to 
be developing with rapidity. Figures com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor show that the importation of cacao 
has grown from 9 million pounds in 1883 
to 24 million pounds in 1893, and 63 million 
pounds in 1903. Cacao, as is. well under- 
stood, is the product of the cacao- tree, 
which grows wild in tropical America, and 
is also much cultivated there, and to some 
extent in Asia and Africa. The fruit of 
this tree, a pear-shaped pod from 5 to 10 
inches in length, contains numerous large 
seeds from which the chocolate of com- 
merce is produced, while the shells are also 
utilized for the decoction known as cacao, 
or cocoa, used as a substitute for tea or 
coffee. It is the crude cacao, leaves, and 
shells which form the large and rapidly 
growing importation above referred to, which 
has increased from 9 million pounds in 1883 
to 63 million pounds in 1903. The value 
of importations of cacao in this crude form 
has grown from 1 million dollars in 1883 





8 million dollars in 1903. 








| to 4 million dollars in 1893, and nearly 
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| ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRsS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

| should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[ Adv. 





IF YOU WANT 
a perfect cream, preserved without sugar, order BorDEN’S 
PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. It hasa delightful nat- 
ural flavor, and is superior to the richest raw cream you can 
buy, with the added assurance of being sterilized. Prepared 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
opbons Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


—~LAdv. 





DIGESTION’s greatest aid—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. A 
“nip” before and after every meal gives appetite and helps 
digestion.—A bbott’s.—[ Adv. ] 





“Use BROWN’S Camphorated m7 DENTI- 


FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv. 





To cure a Cold on the Lungs, and to prevent pneumonia, 
take Piso’s CuRE ror ConsuMPTION.—[Aadzv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far so 
good; but what else does it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
Not soap, but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in 
it. It neither reddens nor roughens 
the skin. It responds to water in- 
stantly ; washes and rinses off in a 
twinkling; is as gentle as strong; 
and the after-effect is every way 
good. 


Established over Io00 years. 
528 












KODAK 


Progress. 


Whatever is new and 
desirable in picture taking 
is found in the Kodak Sys- 
tem—Non-Curling film, 
daylight development— 
absolute simplicity, 


Ask your dealer, or write us for the 1904 
Kodak Catalogue. It’s an illustrated photo- 
graphic news letter from Rochester, the 
Home of the Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svciety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving a house across 
the street. Warrisden remarks that there seems to be an air of mys- 
tery about them, and that no one appears to know who they are: where- 
upon Pamela says that she knows something about them, and she gives 
Warrisden what information she possesses. The young couple are 
husband and wife, Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
house presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America’ to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Some months later, while Pamela is 
calling on Millie, two letters arrive. One is from Tony and contains 
the news that he has lost all of his small fortune and will have to make 
a new start: the other is from a friend, Lady Millingham, inviting 
Millie to stay with her at the beginning of the New-year. Millie ac- 
cepts: and when Pamela, who has also been invited, arrives there 
she finds that her warning to Tony is having a disagreeable justifica- 
tion. For on the very evening of her arrival she discovers that Millie 
has become infatuated with Licnel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer, 
who is also a member of Lady Millingham’s house-party. Late that 
evening Pamela visits Millie in her room, and inquires about Tony. 
Millie tells Pamela of her husband’s determination to stay in America 
and attempt to retrieve his failure, and Pamela learns from her that she 
has sent him discouraging letters, advising him to give up the struggle. 
She cannot understand why Tony had replied shortly, saying that she 
must not expect to hear from him until he had reestablished himself 
in her eyes. Millie tells Pamela that she believes her husband’s 
reticence to be due to the fact that he no longer cares for her. Millie 
assures her that she must be mistaken, but she returns to her room 
much troubled. She is impelled to do something to help untangle the 
situation, although the recollection of her own history warns her. 
But she has given her promise to Tony to befriend his wife, and there 
is one thing she could do. The next day Lionel Callon announces 
that he has been chosen to stand for Parliament, and thenceforth he 
and Millie are often together. Then Pamela hears two pieces of 
good news—one, that the condition of Sir John Stretton will demand 
Millie’s return to town: and the other, that of Warrisden’s present 
stopping-place. She wires him to come down by an early train. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE NEW ROAD 


N the crest of that hill which was visible from the upper 
windows of Whitewebs a village straggled for a mile; 
and all day in the cottages the looms were heard. The 
sound of looms, indeed, was always associated with that 
village in the minds of Pamela Mardale and Alan War- 

risden, though they drove along its broad street but once and a 
few hours included all their visit. Those few hours, however, were 
rich with consequence. For Pamela asked for help that day, and, 
in the mere asking, gave, as women must. And she neither asked 
nor gave in ignorance of what she did. The request might be small, 
the gift small too, but it set her and her friend in a new relation 
each to each, it linked them in a common effort, it brought a new 
and a sweet intimacy into both their lives. So that the noise of 
a loom was never heard by them in the after times, but there rose 
before their eyes, visible as a picture, that gray chill day of Feb- 
ruary, the red brick houses crowding on the broad street in a 
picturesque irregularity, and the three tall poplars tossing in the 
wind. The recollection brought always a smile of tenderness to 
their faces; and in their thoughts they had for the village a strange 
and fanciful name. It was just a little Lancashire village perched 
upon a hill, the village of looms, the village of the Three Poplars. 
But they called it Quetta. 

At the very end of the street and exactly opposite to the small 
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house from whose garden the poplars rose, there stood an inn. It 
was on the edge of the hill, for just beyond the road dipped steep- 
ly down between high hedges of brambles and elder-trees, and 
turning at the bottom of the incline wound thence through woods 
and level meadows towards Leicester. It was the old coach road, 
and the great paved yard of the inn and the long line of disused 
stabies had once been noisy with the shouts of ostlers and the 
crack of whips. Now only the carrier’s cart drove twice a week 
down the steep road to Leicester, and a faint whistle from the low- 
lying land and a trail of smoke showed where now the traffic ran. 
On the platform of the little road-side station, three miles from 
the village, Pamela met Alan Warrisden on the morning after 
she had sent off her telegram. She had a trap waiting at the 
door, and as they mounted into it, she said: 

“T rode over to the village this morning and hired this dog- 
cart at the inn. I am not expected to be back at Whitewebs until 
the afternoon. So I thought we might lunch at the inn, and then 
a man can drive you back to the station, while I ride home again.” 

“Tt was bad going for a horse, wasn’t it?” said Warrisden. 

The thaw had fairly set in; the roads, still hard as cement, ran 
with water and were most slippery; on each side patches of snow 
hung upon the banks half-melted; and the air was raw. 

“Yes, it was bad going,” Pamela admitted. “ But I could not 
wait. It was necessary that I shouid see you to-day.” 

She said no more at the moment, and Warrisden was content to 
sit by her side as she drove and wait. The road ran in a broad 
straight line over the sloping ground. There was no vehicle, not 
even another person, moving along it. Warrisden could see the 
line of houses ahead, huddled against the sky, the spire of a 
church, and on his right the three sentinel poplars. He was to 
see them all that afternoon. 

Pamela drove straight to the inn, where she had already or- 
dered luncheon. And it was not until luncheon was over that she 
drew up her chair to the fire and spoke. 

“Won’t you smoke?” she said, first of all. 
listen to me.” 

Warrisden lit a pipe and listened. 

“Tt is right that I should be very frank with you,” she went on, 
* for I am going to ask you to help me.” 

“You need me, then?” said Warrisden. There was a leap in his 
voice which brought the color to her cheeks. 

“Very much,” she said, and with a smile she asked, “ Are you 


“1 want you to 


“Yet the help may be difficult for you to give. It may occupy 
a long time besides. I am not asking you for a mere hour or a 
day.” 

The warning only brought a smile to Warrisden’s face. 

“T don’t think you understand,” he said, “ how much one wants 
to be needed by those one needs.” 

Indeed, ever when that simple truth was spoken to her, it took 
Pamela a little while to weigh it in her thoughts and give it 
credence. She had travelled a long distance during these last 
years down her solitary road. She began to understand that now. 
To need—actually to need people, to feel a joy in being needed— 
here were emotions, familiar to most, and no doubt at one time 
familiar to her, which were, nevertheless, now very new and 
strange. At present she only needed. Would a time come when 
she would go further still? When she would feel a joy in being 
needed? The question flashed across her mind. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “no doubt that is true. But, none the 
less, there must be no misunderstanding between you and me. I 
speak of myself, although it is not for myself that I need your 
help. But I am not blind. I know it will be for my sake that you 
give it, and I do not want you to give it in any ignorance of me, 
or perhaps ’—and she glanced at him almost shyly—* or perhaps 
expecting too much.” 

Warrisden made no other answer than to lean forward in his 
chair, with his eyes upon Pamela’s face. She was going to ex- 
plain that isolation of hers which had so baffled him. He would 
not for worlds have interrupted her lest he should check the utter- 
ance on her lips. He saw clearly enough that she was taking ¢ 
great step for her, a step, too, which meant much to him. The 
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jal explanation was not the important 
That she should confide it of her own 
accord—there was the real and valuable 

And as she began to speak again, 

ionce was even audible in her voice. She 
vt awaited his judgment. 
“| must tell you something which I 
thought never to tell to any one,” she said. 
“J meant to carry it as my secret out with 
me at the end of my life. I have been look- 
ing on all these last years. You noticed 
that; you thought perhaps [ was just obey- 
ing my nature. But I wasn’t. I did not be- 
win lite looking on. I began it as eager, 
as expectant of what life could give me as 
any girl that was ever born, And I had 
just my first season—that was all.” She 
smiled rather wistfully, as her thoughts 
went back to it. “I enjoyed my first sea- 
son. I had hardly ever been in London be- 
fore. I was eighteen; and everybody was 
verv nice to me. At the end of July I went 
to ‘stav for a month with some friends of 
mine on the coast of Devonshire; and— 
some one else stayed there too. His name 
does not matter, I had met him during the 
season a good deal, but until he came down 
to Devonshire I had not thought of him 
more than as a friend. He was a little 
older than myself, not very much, and just 
as poor. He had no prospects, and his pro- 
fession was diplomacy. . . . So that there 
was no possibility from the first. He meant 
never to say anything. But there came an 
hour and the truth was out between us.” 

She stopped and gazed into the fire. The 
waters of the Channel ran in sunlit ripples 
before her eyes; the red rocks of Bigbury 
say curved warmly out on her right and her 
left; farther away the towering headlands 
loomed misty in the hot still August air. A 
white vacht, her sails hardly drawing, moved 
slowly westwards, the black smoke of a 
steamer stained the sky far out; and on the 
beach there were just two figures visible— 
herself and the man who had not meant to 
speak. 

“We parted at once,” she went on, and 
it seemed there was the whole story told. 
But Pamela had not told it all, and never 
did. For her mother had played a part in 
its unfolding. It was Mrs. Mardale’s am- 
bition that her daughter should make a great 
marriage; it was her daughter’s misfortune 
that she knew little of her daughter’s char- 
acter. Mrs. Mardale had remarked the grow- 
ing friendship between Pamela and the man; 
she had realized that marriage was quite 
impossible, and she had thought, with her 
short-sighted ingenuity, that if Pamela fell 
in love and found love to be a thing of fruit- 
less trouble, she would come the sooner to 
take a sensible view of the world and marry 
where marriage was to her worldly advan- 
tage, She thus had encouraged the couple 
to a greater friendliness, throwing them to- 
gether when she could have hindered their 
companionship; she had even urged Pamela 
to accept that invitation to Devonshire, 
knowing who would be the other guests. She 
Was disappointed afterwards when Pamela 
did not take the sensible view, but she did 
not blame herself at all. For she knew 
nothing of the suffering which her plan 
had brought about. Pamela had kept her 
secret. Even the months of ill health which 
followed upon that first season had not 
opened the mother’s eyes, and certainly she 
never suspected the weary nights of sleep- 
lessness and aching misery which Pamela en- 
dured. Some hint of the pain of that bad 
past time, however, Pamela now gave to 
Warrisden, 
om stayed as much at home in Leicester- 
Sire as possible,” she said. “ You see, there 
Were inv horses there. But even with them 
I Was very lonely. The time was long in 
passing. and it wasn’t pleasant to think that 
there | ould be so much of it yet before it 
passed altogether. I went up to London for 


a Serson each year, and I went out a great 
’ : 
sta it helped me to keep from think- 
ig. 


Pins very simplicity with which she spoke 
ob ' Intensity to her words. There was 
tg yrs in Pamela Mardale. Warris- 
a sa le to fill out her hints, to under- 
iste distress. 
“— re Is a great surprise to me,” he 
es thought of you always as 
ade ‘ad never known either great trou- 
> or great joys. I have hoped that some 


day you would wake, that I should find you 
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looking out on the world with the eagerness of youth. But I 
believed eagerness would be a new thing to you.” 

He looked at her as she sat. The firelight was bright upon her 
face, and touched her hair with light; her dark eyes shone. And 
his thought was that which the schoolmaster at Roquebrune had 
once sadly pondered. It seemed needlessly cruel, needlessly wan- 
ton that a girl so equipped for happiness, should, in her very first 
season, when the world was opening like a fairyland, have been 
blindly struck down. There were so many others who would have 
felt the blow less poignantly. She might surely have been 
spared, 

“ You can guess now,” said Pamela, “ why I have so persistently 
looked on. I determined that I would never go through such dis- 
tress again. i felt that I would not dare to face it again.” She 
suddenly covered her face with her hands. “I don’t think I 
could!” she cried, in a low, piteous voice. “I don’t know what I 
would do,” as though ’ 
once more the misery 
of that time were 
closing upon her, so 
vivid were her recol- 
lections. 

And once more War- 
risden felt, as he 
watched her, the shock 
of a surprise. He had 
thought her too sedate, 
too womanly for her 
years, and here she sat 
shrinking in a positive 
terror like any child 
from the imagined re- 
currence of her years 
of trouble. Warrisden 
was moved as he had 
seldom been. But he 
sat quite still, saying 
no word, and in a lit- 
tle while she took her 
hands from her face 
and went on: 

“My life was over, 
you see, at the very be- 
ginning, and I was re- 
solved it should be 
over. For the future I 
would get interested 
only in trifling, unim- 
portant things; no one 
should ever be more 
to me than a friend 
whom I could relin- 
quish; I would merely 
look on. I should 
grow narrow, no doubt, 
and selfish,’—and as 
Warrisden started, a 
smile came on to her 
face. “ Yes, you have 
been thinking that, too, 
and you were right. 
But I didn’t mind. I 
meant to take no risks. 
Nothing serious should 
ever come near me. If 
I saw it coming, I 
would push it away. 
And I have pushed it 
away.” 

“Until to-day, when 
you need my _ help,” 
Warrisden interrupted. 

“Yes, until to-day,” 
Pamela repeated, softly. 

Warrisden walked 
over to the window 
and stood with his back 
towards her. - The three 
tall poplars stood leaf- 
less up in front of him; the sky was heavy with gray clouds; the 
wind was roaring about the chimneys; and the roads ran with 
water, It was as cheerless a day as February can produce, but. to 
Warrisden it had something of a summer brightness. The change 
for which he had hoped so long in vain had actually come to pass. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asked, turning again to the 
room. 

“T want you to find Millie Stretton’s husband,” she replied, 
“and at all costs to bring him home again.” 

“ Millie Stretton’s husband?” he repeated, in perplexity. 

“Yes. Don’t you remember the couple who stepped out of the 
dark house in Berkley Square and dared not whistle for a han- 
som—the truants?” 

Warrisden was startled. ‘Those two!” he exclaimed. “ Well, 
that’s strange! On the very night when we saw them you were 
saying that there was no road for you, no new road from Quetta 
to Seistan. I was puzzling my brains, too, as to how in the world 
you were to be roused out of your detachment. And there were 
the means visible all the time, perhaps—who knows?—ordained.” 
He sat down again in his chair. 

“ Where shall I look for Mr, Stretton?” he asked. 
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“The new road,’ he said, softh 
> ’ y 


“T don’t know. 
to make a home for ‘Millie and himself. 
he has disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared?” cried Warrisden. 

“Oh, but of his own accord,” said Pamela. “I can’t tell you 
why. It wouldn’t be fair. I have no right to tell you. But he 
must be found. And he must be brought back. Again I can’t 
tell you why. But it is most urgent.” 

“Is there any clue to help us?” Warrisden asked. 
friends in New York?” 

“No, but he has a friend in England,” said Pamela, “and I 
think it’s just possible that the friend may know where he is to 
be found. For it was upon his advice that Mr. Stretton went to 
New York.” 

“Tell me his name.” 

“Mr. Chase,” Pamela replied. 


He went away to New York, six months ago, 
He did not succeed, and 


“Had he 


“He is head of a mission in 
Stepney Green. Tony 
Stretton told me of 
him one morning in 
Hyde Park just before 
he went away. He 
seemed to rely very 
much upon his judg- 
ment.” 

Warrisden wrote the 
name down in _ his 
pocketbook. 

“Will he tell me, do 
you think, where 
Stretton is, even if he 
knows? You say 
Stretton has disap- 
peared of his own ac- 
cord.” 

“T have thought of 
that difficulty,” Pam- 
ela answered. “ There 
is an argument which 
you can use. Sir John 
Stretton, Tony’s father, 
is ill, and in all prob- 
ability dying.” 

“T see. I can use 
the same argument to 
Stretton himself, I 
suppose, when I find 
him.” 

“T can give you no 
other,” said Pamela. 
“ But you can add to 
it. Mr. Stretton will 
tell you that his father 
does not care whether 
he comes back in time 
or not. He is sure to 
say that. But you 
can answer that every 
night since he went 
away the candles have 
been lit in his dress- 
ing - room and his 
clothes laid out by his 
father’s orders, on the 
chance that some even- 
ing he might walk in 
at the door.” 

That Sir John Stret- 
ton’s illness was mere- 
ly the pretext for 
Tony’s return both un- 
derstood. The real rea- 
son why he must 
come home Pamela did 
not tell. To her think- 
ing Millie was not yet 
so deeply entangled 
with Lionel Callon but 
that Tony’s home-com- 
ing might set the 
tangle right. A few weeks of companionship and surely he would 
resume his due place in his wife’s thoughts. Pamela, besides, was 
loyal to her sex. She had promised to safeguard Millicent; she 
was in no mind to betray her. 

“But bring him back,” she cried, with a real passion. “So 
much depends on his return, for Millie, for him, and for me too! 
Yes, for me! If you fail, it is I who fail. And I don’t want 
failure! Save me from it!” 

“T’ll try,” Warrisden answered simply, and Pamela was sat- 
isfied. 

Much depended for Warrisden too upon the success of his ad- 
venture. If he failed, Pamela would retire again behind her bar- 
rier, she would again resume the passive indifferent attitude of 
the very old, she would merely look on as before, and wait for 
things to cease. If, however, he succeeded she would be encour- 
aged to move forward still; the common sympathies would have 
her in their grasp again; she might even pass that turnpike-gate 
of friendship and go boldly down the appointed road of life. 
Thus success meant much for him. - The fortunes of the four peo- 
ple—Millicent, Tony, Pamela, and Warrisden—were knotted to- 
gether at this one point. 


Drawu by William Hurd Lawrence 
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“Indeed I’ll try,” he repeated. 

Pamela’s horse was brought round to the 
inn door. ‘the dusk was coming on. 

“Which way do you go?” asked War- 
risden. 
me Down the hill.” 

“ | will walk to the bottom with you. The 
road will be dangerous.” 

They went slowly down between the high 
elder hedges, Pamela seated on her horse, 
Warrisden walking by her‘ side. The wide 
level lowlands opened out beneath them fields 
of brown and green, black woods with swing- 
ing boughs, and the broad high road with 
its white wood rails. A thin mist swirled 
across the face of the country in the wind 
so that its every feature was softened and 
magnified. It loomed dim and strangely dis- 
tant with a glamour upon it like a place of 
old romance. To Pamela and Warrisden, as 
the mists wove and unwove above it, it had 
a look of dreamland. 

They reached the end of the incline and 
Pamela stopped her horse. 

“This is my way,” said she, pointing 
along the highway with her whip. 

“Yes,” answered Warrisden. The road 
ran straight for some distance, then crossed 
a wooden bridge, and curved out of sight 
round the edge of a clump of trees. “The 
new road,” he said, softly. “ The new road 
from Quetta to Seistan!” 

Pamela smiled. 

“This is Quetta,” said she. 

Warrisden laid his hand upon her horse’s 
neck and looked suddenly up into her face. 

“Where will be Seistan?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

Pamela returned the look frankly. There 
came a softness into her dark eyes. For a 
moment she let her hand rest lightly upon 
his sleeve and did not speak. She herself 
was wondering how far she was to travel 
upon this new road. 

“T cannot tell,” she said, very gently. 
“Nor, my friend, can you. Only,” and her 
voice took on a lighter and a whimsical tone, 
“only I start alone on my new road.” 

And she went forward into the level coun- 
try. Warrisden climbed the hill again and 
turned when he had reached the top. But 
Pamela was out of sight. The dusk and the 
mists had enclosed her. 

To be Continued. 





Every-day Life in Japan 
(Continued from page 502.) 


Thus every month has its distractions 
: break the monotony of the every-day 
fe, 

It is said that the Japanese woman is a 
slave to her husband, an upper servant of 
his household. 
and her lot is an enviable one. The husband 
takes upon his shoulders the burden of busi- 
ness and leaves her with the children. She 
shares in their joys and is as innocent as 
they. But one does not confide one’s deepest 
thoughts, one’s dearest hopes and ambitions 
to one’s slave. One does not earnestly listen 
to and heed the advice of one’s slave; one 
does not unquestioningly give one’s children 
into the hands of one’s slave, nor does one 
cherish one’s slave as a pearl. So the Jap- 
anese woman is a very happy “ slave.” 

_ Before the Restoration the better - class 
Japanese esteemed it a degradation to work. 
A tradesman was despised. To-day there is 
hardly a man of Japan who does not follow 
some calling. The older men, the grand- 
fathers, may stay at home, but the sons—the 
Trestles, modern, progressive sons of the New 
Japan—are not happy unless employed. The 
spirit of modern Japan is in them. They 
are as devoted to their business as to their 
homes. But they keep them well separated 
and apart. The Japanese who can afford it 
has his office in the big city, but his home 
in the suburbs. During the day he is in the 
midst of the busy stir and whirl of the 
city, but about four in the afternoon he is 
hurrying toward the grateful peace and 
beanty of his country home. The first thing 
he does on reaching home is to bathe and 
Temove all the clothes he has worn at his 
office or store. With the changing of his 
business clothes he lays aside all thought 
of business. In his home he finds desired 
rest and recreation. He is by nature a lover 
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Two SMILES WITH 
BUT A SINGLE I HOUGHT 


A hunting and fishing trip into 
NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY 


Deer, grouse, bass, muscalonge in Minnesota; wild geese and coyotes 


in North Dakota; white goats, 
grouse, 
sea bass, grouse, water-fowl in 


trout in Montana and Idaho; 


deer, bears, 
salmon, 


elk, mountain lions, 
elk, deer, bears, 
Washington. 


““CVonderland 19 OF” Wiis game and fish 


Ready April Ist. 


Send Six Cents for it. 


CHAS. S. FEE, GEN’L PASS. AGENT. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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She is a very happy slave. 


Bills of exchange bought and 

sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 

rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

m of Credit. Collections made. 

Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Tue Auprr Company or New York 
AvucustT BELMONT, Tuomas I.. GREENE, 
Acting President Vice-President and General Manager 
Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts, 





Chicago 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘* HASKSELLS” 
St. Louis 


Cleveland Pittsburg 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s “ Friends Worth Knowing,” this book 
is entirely new. Illustrated with many new photographs. 


$1.40 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N, Y. 
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SELF-OILING 
THROUGHOUT 


"THEY CAN RIDE UP ON RACYLES | 
WE MUST WALK UP WITH BICYCLES 
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“THAT TOTALLY 
7” OUFFERE NT 


e & 
World’s Easiest Running 
e 
Bicycle 

Even a third-rate mechanic knows that more can 

be accomplished with a straight, even pull between 

the bearings, as in the RACYCLE, than an uneven 

pull on the outside of the bearings, as in all other 
bicycles. 

Actual road tests demonstrate that the propelling 

mechanism of the RACYCLE, when geared to 

84, is so perfect as to enable it to climb hills 

that are absolutely impossible for any other style 
of bicycle, no matter how they are geared. 
RACYCLE sales have steadily increased, while 
other bicycles have fallen by the way. 

The history of the RACYCLE confirms the 
truth of the late Herbert Spencer’s doctrine 
of ‘‘ The Survival of the Fittest.” 

All attempts to revive Bicycle ‘‘Has Beens” 
must prove futile as long as they are built with 
an uneven pull on the outside of the bearings. 

The RACYCLE can not be made cheaply, for 

its Crank Hanger alone costs as much as the 
selling price of an ordinary bicycle. 
Write for RACYCLE 1904 Catalogue X, and learn 
the facts. SENT FREE. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
























A GOOD POSITION 


is always open for a competent man. His difficulty is to find 
it. We have openings for high-grade men in all capacities 
—Executive, Technical and Clerical—paying from $1,000 to 
$10,000 a year. Write for plan and booklet. 


HAPGOODS (linc.) 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 
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Better live rich than die rich. Many who | 
skimp themselves would live rich if they had 
a good policy of life insurance. Particulars 
free. No importunity. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Camp Life in the Woods 
By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and 
valuable information. 16mo, $1.00. 


Iilustrated by the Author 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y., | 








Babies on Fire 


With burmn- 
ing, itching, 
scaling, 
crusted hu- 
mors, in- 
stantly re- 
lieved and 
speedily 
cured by 
warm etd 
with CuTicuraA Soap and gentle 
applications of CuTICURA OINT- 
MENT, the great Skin Cure, when 
all else fails. 
. er 
Ripans Tabules are the best dyspepsia medicine 
ever made. A hundred millions of them have 


QPAY’ been sold in the United States in a single year. 
QR Constipation, heartburn, sick headache,dizziness, 
Eis bad breath, sore throat, eczema, and every illness 


arising from a disordered stomach are relieved 
or cured by Ripans Tabules. One will generally 
give relief within twenty minutes. The five-cent 

















package is enough for ordinary occasions. All druggists sell them 





“ PISO’S CURE FOR Ys 


. CURES WHERE a ELSE FAILS, | 
Best Cough Syrup, Use a 
Ve) in time. Sold ba ponder om 4 
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of leisure. Few business men in America 
would leave their offices so early or would 
take so many holidays. The Japanese bi:si- 
ness man takes all the holidays he can 4f- 
ford. He is at home most of the féte-divs, 
He goes with the family to see the carniy:|s 
the temple, and flower festivals. 

In the evening when the little ones »;e 
snugly sleeping the wife and husband en 'V 
each other’s company. Each tells the ot)er 
of the various happenings of the day. [Te 
gives her advice concerning the children, »id 
she in turn advises him in matters she in- 
derstands. Often they take little moonlislit 
strolls together, or seek some pleasure-bovt}i 
on a charming river, where they sip their 
sake or tea and listen to the music of the 
geishas. Often they entertain friends ai a 
tea ceremony, and often are in turn enter- 
tained. Clad in her most charming dress 
the wife goes with her husband to visit 
their friends or relatives. Always they carry 
little lacquer boxes, for to show proper ap- 
preciation of the host and hostess the guests 
must either eat all placed before them or 
carry home with them what they cannot 
eat. 

I have written chiefly of the daily life of 
the average Japanese of average means and 
education. There are the poorer people, 
whose lives are melancholy indeed. Yet if 
an American wrote on the home life of the 
Americans he would not describe the life 
of the slums. So I refrain from describing 
the pitiful ones. In the big cities of Japan 
people work rather than live. Many there 
be who from force of circumstances cannot 
afford a home in the suburbs. They are 
chiefly of the laboring class—pleasure wom- 
en, such as geishas and tea-house establish- 
ments, shopkeepers, the families of factory 
hands, jinriki-men, and so forth. There are, 
too, many fairly well-off people who have 
city houses. The city has its attractions to 
many. It is not as healthful or as moral 
as the country, but it is exciting. Children 
play about in the open street; people use a 
common public bath; young men and women 
find their pleasures in tea houses and thie- 
atres and the story-teller’s halls, and an oc- 
casional picnic in the country. 

But a word regarding the farming people. 
They are the happy ones, rough and uncul- 
tivated as they seem. Ragged the farmer 
looks, and you will hear he is poor. But 
it is not truly so. The farmer has money 
in his ragged clothes; he is prosperous in 
comparison with the working-men in the big 
cities. He is proud too. His sons go out 
from home to make the brave army of the 
Emperor. Their homes are warm and com- 
fortable. Look into one on a cold winter 
day. You will see the family gathered about 
an irori, a fireplace encircled by a wooden 
frame from which hangs a steaming kettle. 
The red-hot charcoal gleams warmly. The 
group seem to be enjoying themselves im- 
mensely. The features of these rurals are 
flat and coarse, but honest. It is hard to 
realize that the round-faced, snub-nosed 
woman with the baby on her back is of the 
same nationality as the lady of the Yamato 
type, pure and perfect of features, with 
white thin skin, small lips, dreamy eyes, 
straight nose, and exquisite hands. Yet the 
noisy rollicking laugh of the countrywoman 
seems almost as good to hear as the gentle, 
melodious voice of the lady, and within the 
countrywoman’s heart as good and generous 
emotions stir. 





Where some Famous Novels 
were Written 


An English ‘inquirer has gathered to- 
gether some interesting facts about the birth- 
places of certain famous novels. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, for ex- 
ample, was written in two different places. 
The larger portion, it appears, was written 
at Bor ough Farm, in Surrey, while the latter 
part was completed in Russell Square, 1on- 
don. 

Adam Bede was written at Richmond, Sur- 
rey, where George Eliot was staying, about 
1859. Here, also, Marian Evans wrote her 
first book, Scenes from Clerical Life. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, Dinah Mu! ck 
Craik’s famous novel, was composed at [ose 
Cottage, Amberley, in Sussex. 
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Music 


Strauss’s New Tone-Poem 


ticHaRD StrAvss’s latest and eagerly 
awafted tone-poem. the “ Symphonia Domes- 
tica,” as he styles it, had its first perform- 
ance anywhere at the last of the Strauss 
jestival concerts at Carnegie Hall, March 21. 
The work—his opus 53—is dedicated “To 
my dear Wife and our Boy,” and is described, 
in a sub-title, as being “in one movement 
and three subdivisions: A, Introduction and 
Scherzo; B, Adagio; C, Double Fugue and 
Finale.” Strauss’s purpose has been, as he 
has confessed, to “illustrate a day in my 
family life. It will be partly lyrical, partly 
jumorous—a triple fugue, the three sub- 
jects representing papa, mamma, and the 
baby!’—surely a sufficiently programmatic 
theme; and yet Strauss has expressly de- 
clared that, this time, he wishes his music 
to be listened to purely as music, and he 
refrained in advance from providing the 
commentators with material for an explana- 
tory analysis. 

Well, we have heard the work, and have 
endeavored to lend ourselves to the com- 
poser’s purposes, so far as a prescribed atti- 
tude | is concerned; and with what result? 
Frankly, that the effort, the intention, is 
absurd and anomalous. Admittedly, Strauss 
built his work upon a detailed and definite 
programme. But what is our master music- 
maker thinking of? Is he, as certain irreve- 
rent dissenters have brutally insinuated, 
simply trifling, in his hereulean way, 
with his traditional enemies, the critics, as 
he put them to shame and confusion in his 
“Heldenleben”? The contention has an 
inviting plausibility; and yet one must ac- 
cept the thing in the spirit in which it is 
offered, and conclude, at least from the judi- 
cial view-point, that Strauss is honestly 
abiding by the rules of the game. But if 
one must assume this attitude, what is one 
to think of the process of «esthetic reasoning 
by which Strauss seems to have justified 
his fantastic prank of offering us flagrantly 
programmatic music minus the programme? 
To present as absolute music a tone-poem 
which has palpably been modelled upon a 
dramatic or psychological framework, is as 
cryingly fatuous as it would be for a singer 
to sing without words, or in an incompre- 
hensible tongue, a vividly expressive modern 
song. 

But, granting the composer’s premises, 
what are the initial impressions of this 
“Svmphonia Domestica” as independent 
music? It is ridiculous and unjust to view 
it so, but one has, in the circumstances, no 
alternative. It may be said, then, that this 
opus 53 of Strauss is, as sheer music, fasci- 
nating, amusing, preposterous, delightful, 
egregiously dexterous, continually engross- 
ing. There are pages of rav ishing beauty ; 
there are passages of obstreperous and 
whole-hearted cacaphony—regarded, let it be 
remembered, simply as unexplained tone. As 
to those remoter, though inescapable, con- 
siderations to which the work inv ites, it can 
only be said at this time that the warmest 
adherents of the Straussian gospel (among 
whom we are happy to count ourselves) , 
must demur at the attempt to give per- 
suasive musical utterance to the quotidian 
activities of the family circle—to the in- 
spiriting episode of a tiff between the mas- 
ter of the house and his lady; to the 
equally inspiriting episodes of the washing 
and putting to bed of the idolized infant 
and heir. If there is here a subject-mat- 
ter to kindle the imagination, to enlarge 
and quicken the sense of life, as they are 
kindled and quickened in“ Zarathustra,” in 

Teldenleben,” in “ Don Quixote,” then in- 
deed must we remodel our conception of 
poctie fitness—but again comes the disquiet- 
ing reminder of that intimated jest! 





Concerning Two Singers 


—— impression was unintentionally con- 

‘ved some weeks ago in this column that 
\ime. Norelli and Mr. Riviere were mem- 
bers of Mr. Savage’s opera company when 
cigaged by Mr. Conried. These singers 
were experimentally engaged by Mr. Savage 
ai the opening of his season, but were dis- 
pensed with when they proved unsatisfactory. 
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EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS 
OR PLAIN 


Look for Signature 
¢& S. ANARGYROS 

















Send \ 
50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 


Sample Pair. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 


“SE The Name is 
stamped on every 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 















~<8 Home with you! 


A Souvenir of Earth’s 
) Greatest Wonder in the 
form of book or picture 
will keep its beauties so 
stantly Sides you. For 
fifty cents we will send the 
season's novelty, a hand- 
somely colored view of the 
Canyon, uniquely waned to reproduce its marvelous 
tints. Or, for same price, a Grand Canyon book of 128 
pages, 93 fine illustrations, cover in pa teh articles by 
many noted authors and travelers. Worthy a place in any 
library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 1312 Great 
Northern Building, Chicago. 
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No man 


need expect to obtain 
all the comfort, ease and 
satisfaction in shaving unless 
he uses Williams’ Shav- 


ing Stick. 


25¢. of all druggists. 


HE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 





Grastonsury, Conn. 
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Crabb’s 


English Synonymes 


A new edition of this standard reference work is 
now ready. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 



















OFT as 'velvet—and 
with just the tang to 
make you hungry. 
Blended so | perfectly no 
one taste predominates. 
GOLD LION Cocktails 
(ready to ice) never vary. 
GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds — Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry Gin—and the American 
Of good wine merchants. 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co. 
Makers New York 
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Pope Manufacturing Co. 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


WITH 


Two-Speed Gear and Coaster Brake 


REPRESENT 


The culmination of progressive enterprise 


ae 


Eastern Department, Western Department, 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, IIl. 


**Columbia’’ **Rambler’”’ 
** Cleveland ’’ **Crescent’’ 
‘*“*‘Tribune’”’ **Monarch’”’ 
**Crawford’”’ **Imperial’’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or 
any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent 


stamp. 


FOIOROOROOIOOOKIOK — 


Buy from Our Facto 


ry 
SAVE A THIRD 


j V j as 
(> av ean _—s! Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
/ Ni 5 f profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 

i 4 | assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
| Zi 1X any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 


OK 


/ “ / goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers—not a 
NA a _z commission house. Send for our free illus- 
naa trated catalogue. 


Columbus, Ohio. 








‘‘Get The Best’”’ 


For the needs of health and 
strength the physician al- 
ways says, ‘‘ Get the best.” 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


gUNTEp Most Perfect 


Bx Whiskey Made 


BALTIMORE RYE It is particularly 
TTLED recommended to 
WM LANAHANG SON. women because 


BALTIMORE. be 
of its age and ex- 
7 cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST AND 
GRAND CANYON. 





Rate, $106. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Gen- 
eral Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


On account of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
beginning May 3, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run a personally-conducted tour to Los Angeles, 
visiting the Grand Canyon of Arizona en route, at 
unusually low rates. A special train of the highest 
grade Pullman equipment will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburg on Wednesday, April 27, running 
via Chicago and the Santa Fe Route to the Grand 
Canyon. Sunday will be spent at this wonderful place, 
and Los Angeles will be reached on the evening of May 2. 
Round-trip tickets, including transportation, one double 
berth, and meals on special train going; and transporta- 
tion only returning on regular trains via direct routes or 
via San Francisco, will be sold at rate of $106 from New 
York, $105 from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, and $100 from Pittsburg. Tickets will be good to 
return at any time before June 30. Tourists returning 
via St. Louis may stop off for ten days to visit the World’s 
Fair by depositing ticket and paying $1.00 fee. A 
descriptive itinerary will be sent on application to Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hygienic Telephone 


B Guard Ger People” 


Prevents infection and the lodging 
of germs in telephonetransmitters. 
It both lacks and prevents odors, 
Increases the transmitting efficien- 
cy of the telephone. Price, $1.00. 
Send 5 two-cent stamps for . 
Money Funded if my I A. mp: 
factory. Extra paper 50c, box of 6rolls. 
The Telephone- Hygienic 


Company 
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2:45 P.M. Leave New York; 9:45 Next Morning Reach Chicago —New York Central. 
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